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That’s what English teachers say about 
the classroom value of May Lamberton 
Becker’s weekly reading suggestions in 
Scholastic. Now they have been bound and 
issued in book form under the title Read- 
ing Menus. One hundred and sixteen titles 
selected from the reviews published prior 
to the current semester. And thumb-nail 
biographical sketches of each author with 
page references to the reviews. 


Mrs. Becker writes in her foreword, after 
mentioning the gratifying comments of 
teachers on this book series: 


“But I was not happy till I had heard— 
one might say over the heads of the teach- 
ers—directly from the audience I was ad- 
dressing. A boy wrote that as soon as 
Scholastic arrived kc read this column, then 
brought his copy into the school library, 
took down the two books of which I had 
spoken that week, and glanced them 
through, to see if they interested him. 
‘About seven times out of ten they do,’ 
said he, ‘and if they do I read them through, 
and see if I think as you do about them. 
I have read books this year I never would 
have opened without your column. .. .’” 


And so we dare almost anyone to read 
these Reading Menus without hurrying 
down the street to the nearest library and 
asking for at least a round dozen of the 
books Mrs. Becker so delightfully and irre- 
sistibly recommends in this invaluable little 
volume. 
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“Resolved: That—” 


An Edttortal 


EBATE season is here, and you are busy 
writing briefs, collecting facts, and pre- 
paring speeches. You are considering ques- 
tions of national importance with seriousness 
and intelligence for free and open discussion is the 
American way of settling controversies. 

The New England town meeting was a_ place 
where all the citizens came together to settle their 
problems. If Samuel Hoskins 
town pump should be built he gave all the arguments 
for it that he could think of, and then Jim Dole 
would demand the floor and tell the taxpayers why 
When every- 
This 


kind of debating has always promoted good govern- 


believed that a new 


he believed such action was a mistake. 
one had been heard from, a vote was taken. 


ment. 
Today the United States has become a nation of 
great industrial cities. We are living in a world 


filled with complicated 


sion, and often whole communities thresh out difficult 
problems. This type of debating aims at inform- 
ing the people about current problems, and debating 
ceases to be a game in which you debate just for 
the sake of victory. We have little objection to 
decision debates, but winning is only a minor part 
of the valuable training that comes from discussing 
problems together. 

There was a time when debate coaches wrote canned 
speeches which the speakers learned and_ repeated 
throughout the season. Happily that time is past, 
for now you think for yourself and defend your own 
points of view. High school students today are 


questioning conditions which their fathers and 


mothers often took for 
why there is graft in government, why we need have 


granted. You are asking 

periodic depressions, and if wars are inevitable. 
There are those today who say that we must not 

phase of 


question any 





problems. People seldom 
take time to study even 
their own community. 
Anyone could speak with 
authority about the lo- 
cation of the town pump, 
but who knows if the 
tariff is too high, how 
the budget should be 


balanced, whether neu- 
trality will keep us out 
socialized 


best 
policy? Because we are 


of war, or if 
medicine is the 


our existing social and 

economic order, especial- 
ae 

hey 


would deny the Consti- 


ly in the schools. 


tutional rights of free 


speech and free 


press. 
Nothing could be more 
un-American. Democracy 


can continue to” exist 


only so long as people 


alive the spirit of 


keep 


free inquiry and inde- 
| : 


pendent discussion — of 


important and timely 





so busy earning a living, 
running our daily affairs, getting the next lessen 
prepared for class, we leave these questions to poli- 
ticians. Is it any wonder that we are in the mess 
in which we find ourselves today? 

Dr. John W. Studebaker, United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, and other educators 
believe that the hope of democracy lies in building 


Adult 
20,000,- 


many 


a strong program of community forums. 
education activities are now touching over 
000 people in the United States. 

In your high school debating you can lay the 
You 
can train audiences to judge sound arguments and 
Many 


schools have open forums after every public discus- 


foundations for the success of this movement. 


show them how to detect false assertions. 


issues. 

The very idea of debating presupposes that more 
than one opinion is possible. When a man enters a 
debate he thereby publicly admits: “There are at least 
two sides to this question that may be believed in by 
intelligent and conscientious people. Perhaps there 
are several sides. Possibly my opponents have some 
good points on their side, points which I could adopt 
with profit if they satisfy my reason. Therefore I 
will discuss this question with an open mind, and out 
of our debate both ourselves and those who listen to 
us may learn some new and valuable truth.” 

There is need in America today for more and 
better debates. As high school debaters you have 
a responsibility and an opportunity for making 
debates vital, honest, and effective. 





“Hs lle Me 


Introducing 


JAMES 
HILTON 


T’S easy to see why writ- 
ing Goodbye, Mr. Chips 
came naturally te James 
Hilton. His father was a 
schoolmaster, and consequently 
young James was brought up in 
the English public-school world 
of the Ablative Absolute and 
toasted crumpets for tea, of 
Greek verses and cricket, and 
of those purely British terms 
most 








(incomprehensible — to 
Americans) such as “‘prep” and 
and ‘‘Heads” and 
“forms.” Out of all this came 
Mr. Chips, whom you have no 
doubt met yourself, long before 
this. 
It’s true that Goodbye, Mr. 
Chips was a best seller for months on 
end, that Mr. Alexander Woollcott 
“went quietly mad” on the radio over 
the story, with the result that in no 
time at all the chronicle of old, gentle 
Mr. Chips was familiar to thousands 
of Americans who had never been 
English school, and_ that 
practically not a dry 
What’s really im- 
Chips, however, 


“call-over” 


near an 
there 
eye in the land. 
portant about Mr. 
is that he served to introduce us to 
his author—a bright young man who 
had been writing for years, but who, 
up to the time of Mr. Chips’ advent, 
had caused no more than a very small 
rifle on the surface of literary things. 
James Hilton was born (1900) in 
Leigh, Lancashire. His education, be- 
gun in London, was continued by a 
scholarship at the Leys School in 
Cambridge, and later at Christ’s Col- 
lege where he took a degree in history 
and English. Two important things 
happened when he was 17. His first 
article was accepted by no less a paper 
than the great Manchester Guardian; 
and he wrote his first novel, Catherine 
Herself, which was not published until 
two years later. About this time he 
also contracted to write a column twice 
a week for the Irish Independent of 
Dublin, and has kept it up ever since. 
Hilton was graduated from the Uni- 
versity just in time to compete with 
the hundreds of thousands of men 
who were then coming home from the 
War, also in search of jobs. (The war 
itself he just missed by a matter of 


was 


JAMES HILTON 


days—he was in the O.T.C. at Cam- 
bridge when the Armistice was de- 
clared.) There were fewer jobs than 
men, of course, and so Hilton settled 
down to writing. living on the small 
but steady stipend from the Dublin 
His first book to bring in 
a return was And Now, Goodbye 
(which is not to be confused with 
Goodbye, Mr. Chips). It appeared 
in 1932 and was followed by J/l Wind, 
which brought reviewers’ notices to 
the effect that it “reaffirms strongly 
Mr. Hilton’s right to rank among the 
best of the newer novelists,” which 
must have been gratifying even though 
authors can’t eat flattering reviews 
nor use them as legal tender to pay the 
rent. Even Lost Horizon, published 
in 1933, didn’t have any effect at all 
on the best seller list, although it won 
England's coveted _ literary 
award, the Hawthornden Prize. 


articles. 


most 


“My first real stroke of good luck,” 
writes Mr. Hilton, “came all unknown to 
me when in the latter part of 1933 I was 
approached by the editor of the British 
Weekly, who asked me to write a long 
short story for his special Christmas sup- 
plement, to be completed within a fort- 
night. I never suffered so much in all my 
life. A whole week out of my precious 
two was spent in a blue funk, thinking I 
just could not go on with the job. I had 
no ideas, no plot, no anything. Then one 
foggy winter morning I got out my bicycle 
and determined to just run away from my 
hag-ridden self. I was enjoying the keen 
air and the exercise when, suddenly, an 
idea bobbed up and I saw my whole story 
in a flash. I rode back home as hard as 
I could go and in four days I had banged 





OF ENGLAND, 
TIBET, AND THE 
WORLD 


—— 





out the whole thing. 
Goodbye, Mr. Chips. It appeared 
in the British Weekly and got 
some mildly favorable comment, 
and I considered it a closed 
chapter.” 


That was 


The chapter was, however, 
just opening. A friend sug. 
gested that Hilton try to sell 
the rights to Mr. Chips to an 
American magazine, and Hil 
ton, undaunted, wrote the At- 
lantic though he suspected that 
the editors would look with a 
jaundiced eye at any mam- 
script which had already been 
published in England. As you 
know, the Atlantic broke its 
rule and the story appeared in 

the April, 1934, issue. The Atlantic 
broke its rule; Mr. Woollcott broke 
his heart; and in no time at all-Mr, 
Chips found himself perched on one 
of the top rungs of the best-selling 
ladder, looking down from that in- 
toxicating height upon such worthy 
contemporaries as Anthony Adverse, 
So Red the Rose, Forty Days of Musa 
Dagh, Claudius the God, and Paths 
of Glory; and upon even such hardy 
perennials as Booth Tarkington, Edna 
Ferber, Sinclair Lewis, and Mazo de 
la Roche. 

Lost Horizon, republished, quickly 
joined Mr. Chips, and the two of them 
held their places for record-breaking 
months. Less sentimental than its 
fellow, Lost Horizon is at once a mys- 
tery, a marvelous adventure tale, and 
a philosophical novel, all rolled in one. 
Raising the question of how to account 
for the enormous popularity of these 
two books, the Saturday Review of 
Literature answered its rhetorical self 
with the following sound comment: 


“Our guess is that these books were pop- 
ular precisely because they stood apart 
from and did not proceed from the im 
tellectual ferment of the times.... 
Mr. Hilton gave the public, many of 
whose younger authors were engrossed 
with the class struggle, a glimpse of es 
cape into philosophical reflection, a sight 
of a man who made peace and quiet in his 
own mind, and the public rose to meet 
him.” 


Mr. Hilton and his wife visited 


America for the first time last Ne 
(Concluded on page 28) 
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21, 1936 


talking by the 
I had said that 
eighteen years ago I 
was in the trenches— 
in France. “And I,” 
some- 


E were 
fireside. 


somewhere 
Middleton countered, 
where in the Bavarian Alps.” 

It seemed a queer place for an 
Englishman to have been during 
the War years, until he explained, 
with a smile: “I was ese: aping. We 
managed it, you know—thanks to 
luck and Manny Stewart’s Ger- 
man.” 

I guessed then that this fellow 
Middleton had deliberately stayed 
up to talk after the others had gone 
to bed; he knew I had known 
Manny from the conversation at din- 
ner. I had quoted one of Manny’s last 
poems, and we had all argued about 
what it probably meant—all of us, 
that is, except Middleton. 

“You must have known him well?” 
I suggested. 

“Not exactly. But it came 
sonal loss when I read of his death 
last year, and again tonight when you 
quoted that poem. I suppose an ex- 
perience of the kind he and I had, 
even if it lasts only a few days, counts 
for more than years of just ‘knowing’ 
somebody.” 

“Maybe.” 

“Ordinarily, of course, Manny and 
I wouldn’t have had much in common. 
Even at the prison camp he’d been 
with us at least a month before I ex- 
changed more than a few words with 
him. He had his own friends—chaps 
interested in art and books and all 
that. Then one day he came up to me 
and said: ‘Is it true you nearly got 
away once ?’ 

“It was true, and I told him all 
about it, how I’d been within a mile 
of the Dutch frontier when things 
went wrong, all because I didn’t know 
that ‘eise enstange’ means a sort of iron 
tod. I was hiding in a railway wagon 
full of them . . _M: anny li 1ughe d when 
I told him. ‘My Ge rman’s pretty good,’ 
he said. ‘How would you like to have 
another try with me?’ I looked at him 
and I knew damn well I'd like it, and 
he knew it, too. 


“was 


as a per- 


English Section 


“So we fixed it right away and be- 
gan to make plans. Manny thought we 
ought to try an escape 
because of the long nights; and then, 
too, he thought we might try to get 
across the mountains instead of keep- 
idea, you 
nobody 


ing to lowland routes—the 
see, being to do just what 
would expect. 

“Do you know the Bavarian Alps? 
I didn’t, and neither did Manny, but 
we had a map, and we had both had 
plenty of pre-War climbing experience 
It was just a matter 
of nerve, endurance, food supply, and 
luck with the weather. Well. we 
thought we had the first two, and we 
prayed for the others. We began to 
hide food till we had a store; then we 
collected clothing, and white 
coats made so that we 
shouldn’t be 
background. 

“Then we had to make the actual 
escape. We were six thousand feet 
above the camp when dawn broke. We 
had put on dark glasses because of the 
snow dazzle, and we ate chocolate and 
chaffed each other and stared down at 
the camp below—just a few littered 
roofs amongst the pine forests. 

“Of course by that time the hue 
and cry must surely have been raised, 
but it didn’t worry us much. You can’t 
chase two men over high Alps in mid- 
winter, and in practice you don’t con- 
sider it—because you don’t believe the 
two men would ever be such fools. We 


in Switzerland. 


warm 
of bed linen, 


spotted against a snow 


in mid-winter, 
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were, though, and we were quite happy 
about it. I don’t believe I’ve ever had 
a feeling of such ecstasy as that morn- 
ing as we climbed higher and higher 
up the snow slopes. 

The day was glorious, and we lay 
out in the sun during the afternoon 
and slept, knowing that it would be 
bitterly cold at night, and that we 
would have to keep moving all the time. 
We climbed an icy ridge and de- 
scended the other side. There was no 
after that of any inhabited world 
—the mountains enclosed us on every 
hand. Manny led the way, and at 
nightfall the moon rose, so that we 
went on without a halt. 

“Of course we might have known 
that it wouldn’t all be as that. 
The next day there was no sunshine 
at all and a freezing wind blew! We 
were utterly exhausted and slept for 
odd minutes in any sheltered place we 
could find, until our stiffened 
wakened us. That night we 
realize, though neither of us put it into 
words, the awful chance we were tak- 
ing. We ate our food, primed our- 
selves with brandy, smoked our pipes, 
and drew what consolation we could 
from the map. It was a good map, and 
Manny knew exactly the place he was 
making for. Nevertheless, our spirits 
sank lower, and lowest of all during 
the early hours of the morning. After- 
wards, when the sun came out, we 
grew cheerful again. 

“T won't try to detail each day as 
it passed—partly because I can’t be 
sure how many days did pass. I think 
there was an exact moment when we 
both felt that our number was up— 
though whether this came on the third 
or the fifth or the seventh day I can’t 
be sure. We had come to the end of 
our food, we were chilled and utterly 
wearied, and—to make things worse— 
the comparatively fine weather broke 
down and snowstorms began. All the 
same, we kept going, though I believe 
I was the first to collapse, and had to 


trace 


as easy 


limbs 
began to 
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be given what was left of the brandy. The 
next thing I recollect is a clearing sky and 
a valley vista opening at our feet, and 
far down, almost as if we could have 
jumped on skis to it, a cluster of lights. 

“There was no discussion about what 
we should do—we had planned it so many 
times, comforting ourselves with the 
thought that as soon as we came to a 
house we'd wait till the occupants had 
gone to bed, break in, and take some 
food. So with this new and exciting hope 
we staggered down the slope, running 
when we came to the level of the pine- 
woods, and checking our pace by wild 
grabs from tree to tree. I can remember 
how dark it was in those woods, and rather 
terrifying. Then, just ahead of us we saw 
the lighted window of a house, and smoke 
curling up from the chimney. 

“Of course the light at the 
meant that there were people still out of 
bed, so there was nothing for us to do 
but wait. We crouched down on a sort 
of grassy ledge, rather like a golf-green, 
where the snow was half melted, and the 
moonlight lay over it like a sort of trem- 
bling sea. As I looked back at the pine 
woods reaching up the side of the moun- 
tain, I noticed a star touching the dark 
edge of the treetops—just one little star. 
I can almost see those woods and that 
star now, if I shut my eyes... . 

“I daresay we waited a couple of hours 
— it seemred twice as long. What began to 
puzzle us was that there was no sound 
from the house. At last Manny whispered: 
‘I can’t stand this any longer—I’m going 
to scout around.’ 

“We crept to the outside wail and saw 
the place was a mountain chalet, timbered 
and heavily gabled. We listened awhile 
but there still wasn’t a sound—but [ll tell 
you what there was—there was a most 
luscious and to us an infuriating smell of 
food. In the end that settled it. We groped 
round to the doorway and Manny tried 
the handle. It turned—the door was un- 
locked. A gust of warm air reached us 
and—more overpowering than ever—a 
definite smell of all the good things a hun- 
gry man ever tormented himself by think- 
ing about. I looked at Manny and my 
look meant: Let’s take a chance. .. . 

“We entered the house and _ tiptoed 
along a corridor. There was a room that 
had a strip of light under the door, but 
still no sound. Manny was trying to deduce 
where the larder was—we didn’t dare 
strike matches. And then suddenly we 
heard footsteps on the inside of the 
lighted room, the door opened, and a 
young girl came walking straight into us— 
actually she'd have collided if we hadn’t 
stepped away. I don’t think my heart has 
ever jumped as much as it did at that mo- 
ment. Manny had the presence of mind to 
say ‘Guten Abend.’ 

“The light from the doorway shone full 
on us then, and it suddenly occurred to 
me what a grim and frightening sight we 
must look—torn, scratched, dirty, eyes 
bloodshot, unshaven for days. But she 
didn’t seem alarmed; she just said, in a 
tranquil voice: ‘You are strangers?’ 

“Manny answered her and they ex- 
changed a few sentences in rapid German. 
Then I realized that we were being invited 
into the room ... That room... I shall 
never forget it ... It dazzled me, its fire- 
light and lamplight Then I saw a 
table set for two and food for a banquet 


window 


warming in front of the log fire. Roast 
chicken, slices of veal, beans, potatoes. 
Cheese and a bottle of wine. I just stared 
and left Manny to do the talking. It 
seemed to me we'd probably have to sur- 
render and make the best of it—we cer- 
tainly weren’t prepared to terrorize a girl 
and for myself, the thought of immediate 
things that surrender would bring—food, 
sleep, warmth—nearly out-weighed the 
disappointment I knew I should feel after- 
wards. I wondered whether Manny felt 
the same, especially as the girl and he 
went on talking. At last she smiled and 
went out of the room. Then Manny turned 
to me and said: ‘It’s all right. You can 
sit down and make yourself at home.’ 

“I must have looked rather stupid about 
it, for he added: ‘Draw your chair to the 
table and don’t guzzle too much all at 
once.” 

“*But—have you—told 
we are?’ I whispered. 

“‘Sssh, he answered. ‘I don’t have to. 
Can't you see... she’s blind?’ 

“ ‘Blind?’ 

“Simply the most incredible piece of 
luck, he went on. ‘She alone here—her 
father’s one of the frontier guards—he’s 
out on the mountains with a search party. 
There’s a woman comes here to do the 
cooking, but she’s down to the village—the 
girl’s told me all about the household ar- 
rangements, you see. Alone here—just 
think of it—left to warm up the food for 
her father’s return. My goodness, we’re 
in luck. The frontier’s quite close, too— 
that’s another piece of luck. There’s a 
whole platoon of them looking for the two 
Englishmen—apparently we've 


her—who—who 


escaped 
been well advertised!’ 

“TI asked him who she thought we really 
were. He answered: ‘Why, part of the 
search-party, of course—I've explained to 
her that we got lost, and are dead tired 
and hungry.’ 

“*But if her father returns?’ 

“Then we shall just be a little less in 
luck, that’s all.’ 

“The girl came back then and laid extra 
places at the table. She had a very serene 
face and beautiful hands. Now that the 
idea was put in my head, it seemed ob- 
vious that she was blind. Yet her move- 
ments were scarcely less quick and ac- 
curate than if she had had sight. She 
waved us to our chairs and Manny carved 
the chicken. They talked and laughed a 
lot together, and though I could follow 
what they were saying more or less, some- 
times they talked too quickly or used 
words I didn’t understand. But the food 

-and the wine—and the fire! I’ve never 
had a dinner that was as good as that! 

“The girl showed us photographs of her 
father and her two brothers who were at 
the Front. We drank their health and 
the health of the German Army and—in 
our hearts—of the British Army, and of 
all brave men. Then she and Manny be- 
gan an argument about the whole war 
business, and how silly it was that men 
should spend their time hunting other 
men over mountains instead of feasting at 
home. She agreed, and then added some- 
thing that made my heart miss another 
beat. She said: ‘I thought at first you were 
the two English prisoners.’ 

“*That would have been awkward for 
you,’ said Manny. 

“‘Oh no, I expect they 
wanted food, just the same.’ 


would have 
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“‘They certainly would.’ 


“ ‘Because, after all, there’s not as ned 


difference between English - and Germa, 
as between tired and hungry people and 
those who aren’t.’ 

“‘Other people mightn’t see that, said 
Manny, laughing. 

“*They see other things instead,” 

Middleton glanced round the room gs jt 
to reassure himself of privacy before h, 
continued: “I remember this rather Strange 
conversation because at the time it jpy. 
tated me. You see, I was getting mop 
and more panicky over an idea that hag 
just struck me—that the girl was lead. 
ing us on with all that sort of talk, tha 
she already suspected who we were, ang 
was deliberately trying to keep us tij 
her father came back. As soon as she next 
went out of the room, ostensibly to fetch 
another bottle of wine, I whispered tp 
Manny, just what I felt about it. He 
seemed surprised, and told me then that 
the girl had offered to show us a short cut 
over the mountain that would lead y 
exactly where we wanted to go. 

“I was rather appalled by that, 4 
wouldn't trust a yard of that short cut? 
I told Manny. ‘She’s obviously going to 
lead us straight into a trap.’ He answered, 
in that dreamy way of his: ‘Well, you may 
be right. Wisdom or cleverness—which 
are we up against?—that’s the question, 
always.’ 

“That irritated me again—it didn’t seem 
to be the right moment to be philosophical, 
But he only kept on saying: ‘You may be 
right, and I may be wrong—time will 
show,’ 

“But time never did—nor anything else, 
Because while we were still arguing we 
heard a commotion outside in the corri- 
dor, then the girl’s sudden cry amidst 
men’s voices. Both Manny and I took it 
that our number was up and that the girl 
was telling them all about us. But she 
wasn’t. We could see what was happen 
ing through the gap in the hinge of the 
door. She was crying because they had 
brought her father home—on an impr 
vised stretcher. 

“Apparently he’d fallen somewhere— 
had a nasty head-wound and an arm was 
limp. He was in a lot of pain and we 
heard the girl imploring the men who 
had brought him in—there were two of 
them—to hurry down to the village fora 
doctor. And that would take them 4 
couple of hours at least. 

“Well, there isn’t much more to tell you 
Manny, as you may or may not know, was 
born to be a surgeon if he hadn't been 4 
poet with a private income, and those 
soldiers hadn’t done a good job with the 
broken arm. Manny reset it, and we made 
the old boy as comfortable as we could 
before we left. He was semi-conscious and 
obviously didn’t care a damn who we wert 
—you don’t, you know, if things are hurt- 
ing and somebody’s helping. 

“So we said ‘Guten Abend’ again, and 
made off into the woods. We didn’t find 
the short cut, but we did, after sundry 
other adventures, manage to wriggle across 
the frontier. And that’s the end of the 
story. I’ve no doubt Manny would hare 
told it better.” 

“The odd thing is,” I said, “that he 
never told it at all.” ° 

Middleton answered after a pause: “I 
wonder if he felt about it as I did after 

(Concluded on page 27) 
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N the summer of 1925 I attended 
a “short story school” in a nice 
New England village. On the 
whole I spent an agreeable six 
weeks. I made the acquaintance of 
some attractive people. I climbed a 
mountain. I gained ten pounds. 

But the course itself had a curious 
effect upon me. It left me wholly 
disgusted with all short stories. I 
did the work and was praised by the 
professor. I constructed a large num- 
ber of characters and fitted them into 
a rigid mechanical form. But when I 
got through, I didn’t write another 
word of fiction for nearly nine years. 
Such was my personal experience with 
story schools. I believe firmly that if 
I had not gone to that nice New 
England village, I should have sold 
my first story at least five years 
sooner. ' 

My own experience, of course, is 
not necessarily typical. I shall not 
refer to it again. In this article I 
shall try to evaluate short story teach- 
ing by a sort of statistical analysis, 
and by collecting opinions of other 
writers. 

Before I go any further, I 
like to define what I mean by a “‘short 
story school.”” I do not mean a course 
in story-writing at a legitimate college 
or university. This is a reasonable 
way to teach English composition. It 
is possible to find a good deal of fault 
with the methods used and the results 
accomplished, but at least the teach- 
ers are people of good intention. They 
don’t raise false hopes of large finan- 
cial success, and they don’t confuse 
the student with too much emphasis 
upon mechanism and plotting. 

Neither do I mean the 
critics, and agents. some of whom give 
personal attention to authors and 
manuscripts. Nor do I mean the fic- 
tion courses connected with university 
“schools of journalism.” According 
to the U. S. Office of Education there 
are thirty of these schools. Their 
primary purpose is to train reporters 
and newspaper editors. They have 
swamped the newspaper business to 
such an extent that their graduates 
find it almost impossible to get jobs. 
But this is also the case with many 
other types of professional school. The 
results may be disappointing, but the 
motives are noble. 

There is nothing noble, however, 
about the commercial, advertised 
story schools—mostl y correspondence 


should 


coaches. 
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schools—which promise fame and for- 
tune to would-be writer who 
pays them the requisite fee. Practi- 
cally all these poor creatures are 
doomed to disappointment. They can’t 
sell their stuff. The market is far too 
small. Most writers are 
entirely self-trained. The 
know this perfectly well, but year 
after year they continue to extract 
from the 


every 


successful 
schools 


large amounts of money 
flattest wallets in the nation. In re- 
turn they give practically nothing but 
heartbreak and rejection slips. 

The story school business is founded 
upon two fundamental popular delu- 
sions. The first is the widely-held 
belief that there is lots of big money 
The second is the 
conviction that “anybody” can write 
them if properly “trained.” The story 
fostered and_ utilized 

Their advertising is 


in short stories. 


schools have 
these delusions. 
largely responsible for the thousands 
upon thousands of pathetic strivers 
who spend their time and money try- 
ing to find the pot of gold at the end 
of the short story rainbow. 
Practically all of the schools adver- 
tise in the same way. The first step 
is to convince the prospect that a very 
large amount of easy money is wait- 
ing for him behind the editor’s desk. 
A certain school, for instance, gives an 
idyllic picture of the successful writ- 
er’s life, its independence and earning 
power. The others follow the same 
model. Another schools tells the appli- 
cant that he is on the road to fame 
and fortune, and he is given a profes- 
sional welcome. That’s the start-off. 
We'll see later what element of truth 
these statements contain, but the effect 
on the poor farmhands and _house- 
wives who read them may be guessed 
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without difficulty. In general the 
practice of the schools is to assure 
the most ignorant, dull, and _ ill- 
equipped person that he (or she) can 
become a story-writer 
merely by paying his money and fol- 
lowing instructions. Most of them 
ridicule the idea that any sort of talent 
or education is necessary. 

When they think they’ve convinced 
the prospective pupil that big money 
awaits the dullest aspirant, the schools 
bring out their testimonials and suc- 
To a professional writer 


successful 


cess stories. 
these are unconvincing in the extreme. 
Well-known names are conspicuously 
absent. Most of the testimonials tell 
of single sales to pulp magazines or 
farm papers. Often articles and news 
pieces are included, although these 
have nothing whatever to do with 
short story writing. Dates are seldom 
given, which suggests that the sales 
were made years ago. Some former 
pupils state that they are “selling 
regularly,” but I have yet to see con- 
vincing evidence that any one of them 
at the present time is making a decent, 
dependable living by writing stories. 

The seem to that 
their testimonials are not very impres- 
sive. To correct this flaw they dazzle 
the prospective student with the names 
and often the photographs of famous 
writers who have had no connection 
whatever with the school or its course. 
In the booklet of one school, for in- 
stance, appears a brief account of a 
famous author’s career. It does not 
state that he was “trained” by the 
school—as of course he was not—but 
a careless or ignorant reader would 
be likely to count him as a graduate. 
I can see no other motive for the 
school’s using his name. Some schools 
have managed to get permission to use 
the names of established writers, the 
Lord knows how. 

After the student has paid his fee, 
which ranges from $12.50 to more 
than $100, he sets to work on the 
course. This generally consists of 
The 
student is told to write about incidents 
from his own life, to describe a friend 


schools realize 


weekly lessons or “assignments.” 








or acquaintance, to practise dialogue. 
Each course has its special features. 
Some go in for “‘scientific psychology.” 
Some ask the candidate to submit 
plots. Some give outlines for amplifi- 
cation. The more expensive courses 
provide an elaborate textbook, usually 
by the professor himself. 

I am not going to waste time de- 
scribing the courses. It is not im- 
portant that some are “better” than 
others, for all of them are practically 
worthless. It is my personal opinion 
that they are actually harmful. They 
either confuse the would-be writer 
with technical complications or they 
train him to follow a pat formula, to 
the destruction of any native literary 
charm he may possess. 

These schools extract about $500,- 
000 a year from 10,000 hopefuls! This 
figure is a sizeable tax upon the piti- 


fully small resources of would-be 
writers. Now I am going to try to 
estimate what return these poor as- 
pirants get upon their investment. 
First, I shall estimate how much 
money the magazines pay out for 
short stories. Then I shall estimate 


by a statistical method what part of 
this sum goes to the graduates of the 
schools. The number of writers which 
this final sum will support should in- 
dicate with fair accuracy the number 
of graduates who have made a pro- 
fessional success in the short story 
field. 

First we'll take a look at the mag- 
azine business. It’s a half-billion dol- 
lar affair. There are several thousand 
magazines—the exact number depend- 
ing upon the definition of the term. 

Some 
But this 
impressive set of facts does not mean 
that there is a. living in the business 
numbers of short story 


Some have vast circulations. 


pay large sums for fiction. 


for large 
writers. 

Most important to writers are the 
“big circulation” weeklies. There are 
four of them—the Saturday Evening 
Post, Collier’s, This Week, and Lib- 
erty. The Post uses about 225 short 
stories a year and pays from $500 
up. The “up” is very high, but $1,200 
each will certainly cover the average. 
Collier’s and This Week are somewhat 
lower. Liberty is a great deal lower. 
The group as a whole does not pay 
out more than $750,000 a year for 
short fiction. Count the stories, con- 
sult agents, and figure it out for your- 
self if you don’t believe me. 


Next come the “big” monthlies 
(Cosmopolitan, Pictorial Review, 
Good Housekeeping, etc.). There are 


ten of them. They each use about 
six stories a month and pay an aver- 
age of $700. Their total is not above 
$500,000 a year. Besides these there 
are eight “quality’’ monthlies (Serib- 
ner’s, Harpers, Atlantic, etc) They 
use a few stories, but they pay less 








than the big monthlies. We'll put 
them down for a total of $30,000. It’s 
a compliment. 

Finally come the pulps (Black 
Mask, Ranch Romances, Astounding 
Stories, etc.). The Authors’ Guild 
lists forty, including those mentioned 
here, as reliable. Many others, of a 
different kind, however, are fly-by- 
nights with uncertain addresses and 
trick bank accounts. But we'll include 
them all—about ninety. They use 
around seventy million words of fiction 
a year. for which they pay one cent 
a word. A few pay slightly more, 
but many pay less, and many are 
largely staff-written at very low rates. 
Their total is $700,000, which includes 
“novels” and “‘novelettes” as well as 
short stories. 

This ends the list of primary 
markets. If the short story writer 
can't hit one of these, he’d better go 
out of the business, for he can’t make 
a decent and dependable living any- 
where else. The juveniles don’t pay 
enough to matter. Neither do the 
religious or special interest publica- 
tions. Newspaper syndicates use very 
few first-run short stories and pay 
very little. 

There are, to be sure, a number of 
“allied” and “secondary” markets. 
The chief ones are book publications, 
foreign magazines, and movies. The 
first two are very small. Few short 
stories are collected into books. Few 
sell in Engiand or on the Continent, 


and the income from this source is 
over-balanced many times by the 
money paid to foreign writers. As 


for the movies, they do not buy many 
short stories. They buy plays, serials, 
best-selling novels. Few short stories 
contain enough material to make a 
full-length movie. But to cover the 
“allied” and “secondary” markets I 
am going to add fifty per cent to my 


base amount. This is more than 
enough to head off quibbles. 
Let’s see where we stand. I'll pre- 


tend to be a statistician and put it in 
tabular form: 





“Big” weeklies ........... $ 750,000 
“Big” monthlies 500,000 
“Quality” monthlies........ 30,000 
WN coe: Aas Obert oe Sieetece 700,000 
NN hn ea Rohe rete $1,980,000 
io enn 990,000 
Grand Total........ $2,970,000 


That’s all. There isn’t any more 
Three million dollars, of course, is 
serious money, but a three million 
dollar industry is an extremely small 
one for a country the size of the 
United States. Short stories rank a 
little above fishnets ($2,680,000 in 
1931), but they fall well below the 
annual cranberry crop ($3,900,000 in 
1931). The vast amounts to be made 
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and a tribute to the power of the 
printed word. There is just as much 
money in fishnets or cranberries, ang 
much less competition. 

We are not primarily interested jp 
the amount of money earned by short 
stories, but in the number of profes. 
sionals which this sum will support, 
When a writer becomes well estab. 
lished, particularly in the “slick” mag- 
azines, his income is apt to be rather 
large. Therefore it would not be cor. 
rect to allow the average writer less 
than three thousand dollars a_ year, 
At this rate the three million will sup- 
port one thousand writers. There’s no 
income available for more. 

It is already obvious that short 
story writing is. not “for the many,” 
as the schools like to assert. Even if 
the profession were filled entirely 
from the ranks of story-school grad- 
uates, it would accommodate only a 
minute fraction of the ten thousand 
“trained” every year. 

This brings me to the second phase 
of my research—to estimate how many 
of the thousand been 
school-trained. I suspected, of course, 
that the proportion was small. But 
I had no idea it was as small as it 
actually turned out to be. 

My first step was to write to the 
nineteen authors whose short stories 
appeared in five recent consecutive 
issues of the Saturday Evening Post, 
I got fifteen replies—a very good 
score, as any questionnaire dispatcher 


writers have 





in the business are a popular delusigg — 


will testify. I asked them if they 


had ever taken a course in short story 
writing. They all answered that they 
had not. I asked for opinions on 
such courses. 
The rest thought they were either 
useless or harmful. Several were very 
picturesque and emphatic. One man 
contributed information about four 
teen successful writing friends. None 
had taken a course. Others described 
the careers of smaller numbers. Every 
time the story was the same. 

I supplemented this questionnaire 
with inquiries among my personal 
friends and their acquaintances. In 
all I gathered information about 
thirty successful “‘slick’”’ writers, ak 
lowing an ample margin for possible 
duplications. Absolutely none had 
been trained by the story schools. Ab 
solutely none had a good word to say 
for them. 


These writers were not “hand 


Three said nothing, — 


picked” for my purpose, but even @ 


I do not consider thirty out of six hur 
dred slick writers a sufficient number 
to base my statistics upon. If I did, 
would credit the story-schools with 
none of the successful slick writers— 
a conclusion suggested also by the 
fact that no well-known names appeat 


(Continued on page 10) 
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MUSIC and MECHANICS 


By Ethel Peyser 


Author of ‘How to Enjoy Music” and «The ‘Book of Culture” 


TOP, look and listen before. in 
derision, you call a pianola a 
mechanical instrument. All] in- 
struments are mechanical! The 
fine art of playing them is what re- 
deems them from the derogatory clas- 
makes 


sification of mechanics and 


them musical. 

A child will take a ten cent flute 
and make it sound like a whistle, while 
George Barrére, as he did at my own 
home, one evening, will take the same 
fute and play delightfully upon it. 
But to prove my point that every in- 
strument is mechanical or a product 
of mechanics, consider, for example, 
any tubular brass or wood instrument 
played with or without valves or 
keys. It is easy to realize that keys 
are worked up and down by finger 
pressure are a product of mechanics. 
It may be less easy to realize that the 
bugle (without keys or valves) is a 
product of mechanics, because it is 


without and so there 
seems nothing about it. 
Ask yourself what makes the differ- 
ence in sound between this instrument 
and let us say the trombone? In the 
each the different timbre or 
quality of the tone is made by the 
leneth and breadth of the metal tube, 
force in which the 


keys 
mechanical 


played 


case of 


and the way and 
air from the lungs enters it. 

In the case of the bugle the differ- 
ent tones are produced by the lips in 
certain conformations emitting more 
or less air into the tube and causing 
varied vibrations. In the case of the 
trombone. whether valve or slide, the 
ditferent tones are effected by short- 
ening and lengthening the tube itself 
and stirring vibrations in the length- 
ened or shortened air column. 

Each instrument is played and each 
one has its individual tones and special 
characteristic due to shape and dimen- 
sions of tube and its column of air. The 


A sene from the film Modern Times, in which 
Charlie Chaplin emphasizes the relationship be- 
tween music and machinery in the power age. 
The musical score for the picture was composed 


by Chaplin. 


sounds that they produce are governed 
by mechanical laws of physics—under 
the category of the science of sound. 
The primitive flute stemming from a 
waterside-reed, has developed into the 
flute as we know it, based of course 
on certain standards of tonality which 
means the flute to us. It is interesting 
to realize that a cornet made of wood 
will sound the same as one of brass! 
Edwin Franko Goldman told me that 
a cornet selo was played for some mu- 
sicians, including himself. They were 
asked of what material they thought 
the cornet was made, and every one 
guessed some metal—but it was made 
of wood! In his own band he uses 
silver clarinets and they sound the 
same as the wooden instruments ! 
The stringed instruments, too, are 
under a heavy debt to the science of 
mechanics. In ancient Greece, Pytha- 
goras developed the theory of sub- 
dividing the octave on his one stringed 


¢ — 
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instrument, the monochord, and from 
this he developed a rich set of theories 
and practices in music. The violin 
family is a graphic picture of what 
mechanics has done to make a world 
more beautiful musically. Why do 
you suppose that the double bass 
sounds deeper than the ‘cello, or that 
the cello is deeper than the viola and 
that the viola is deeper than the 
violin? Why is it that the tones and 
ranges of these instruments are al- 
ways the same for each of these in- 
struments? The answer is plain: the 
theory of vibration of strings, their 
lengths and thickness, the theory of 
sounding boards, and all the multi- 
tudinous factors based on the science 
of physics are invoked for their manu- 
facture. Look up the making of any 
instrument in Grove’s Dictionary of 
Music and Musicians, or any good 
encyclopedia, and you will be sur- 
prised how much physics you must 
know to understand and become fa- 
miliar with the workings of respected 
instruments. 

So it is no shame to the pianola that 
it is mechanical any more than it is 
a shame for the piano to be so me- 
chanical that it can belong either to 
the string family or the percussion 
family! The piano stemmed from the 
dulcimer of antiquity. The dulcimer 
is the zither-like instrument played by 
hammers. The fact that the piano is 
played by hammers makes it a cousin 
of the tympani and instruments beaten 
for their effects. Because the ham- 
mer strikes its strings, the piano can 
be just as at home among the mem- 
bers of the string family, as it can 
among the kettle drums! 

It wasn’t great violinists that made 
the Amati, Stradivarius and Guar- 
narius violins no indeed, but 
great technicians. It wasn’t Mozart, 
or Chopin that made the first pianos. 
It was men following suggestions of 
players and carrying on mechanical 
experiments through many years of 
trial and experiment. 

To come back to the pianola for a 
moment. Composers today are writ- 
ing music for this instrument because 
of the ease in which music, written for 
many hands, can be played. The 
boundary of tonal effects is broadened 
and the modern composer need not be 
hemmed in by music for two hands, or 
even for eight. In the case of the 
ordinary piano list he must choose 
music that sounds well on the instru- 
ment, even as the clarinetist plays 
music fitted for the clarinet. 

One of the oldest so-called mechani- 
cal instruments was the old-fashioned 
music box which used a device of a 
revolving cylinder with raised contact 
points which when the points twanged 
a series of comb-like metal teeth, 
varying sounds tinkled forth. This, 
because the player could not control 


the dynamics or individualize the 
piece played on it, is really mechan- 
ical, as is the hurdy-gurdy, our street 
organ. In such instruments very little 
variation can be made by the turner 
of the lever, save to make it fast or 
slow, loud and soft. 

In our era, called the Machine Age, 
it is only natural that mechanical ef- 
fects in music have been adopted by 
men trying to picture in their music 
the material of life around them. Some 
do it well, others do it execrably, of 
course. Such men as George Antheil 
and Varese used in some of their early 
musical effusions, rattles, sewing ma- 
chines, chains, whistles, typewriters, 
or anything for the desired din. 

But—and it must be said in all 
sympathy with modern composers— 
many of them owing to the age in 
which they live, seem to be trying to 
create odd sounds, new combinations 
of tones, new textures of sounds, 
rather than to reproduce some expres- 
sion of ennobling emotion or pent-up 
inspiration. But even now modern 
music seems to be retreating to gentler 
standards, enhanced in power by the 
erstwhile noisy experiments. The 
composer who uses the newer me- 
chanics and combines with it ennobling 
ideas will be the great man of his 
group. 

We may laugh to see a derby hat 
put over the saxophone, but Berlioz 
put sponges in the bell of his brasses! 
We think an English horn (alto oboe) 
is a hallowed instrument in an orches- 
tra, but in César Franck’s day, his 
great Symphony in D Minor was said 
not to be a symphony because he used 
an English horn! We may be furious 
when we hear a violinist in a jazz 
band hit the wood with his fingers, 
but in Monteverdi’s day (17th Cen- 
tury) people were aghast when first 
he used tremolo effects on the violin 
to suggest fear, excitement, or thrill! 

After all, it isn’t a far cry from a 
bell to a watchman’s rattle! And what 
would a New Year’s Eve tone-poem 
of New York City mean without a 
rattle! But just as an umbrella with 
ribs is proper, an umbrella whose ribs 
protrude is not. Music is like the silk 
of the umbrella, and raucous sounds, 
its protruding ribs. 

Finally, be it said in all truth that 
the most inspired music is not de- 
pendent on mechanical novelties for 
its power, and never has been, but for 
its imaginative utterance. Whereas 
Respighi uses a gramophone in “The 
Pines of Rome,’ Wagner used snarl- 
ing themes for dragons, neighing ef- 
fects for horses; whereas Bach used 
the shepherd pipe for pastoral scenes, 
and trumpets for gala effects, they 
were only contributive, not the cores 
of their ideas. Therefore, it is not 
what mechanical effects are used, but 
how they are used, which is important. 


English Section 


Short Story Schools _ 


(Concluded from page 8) 
among their testimonial givers. So | gp 
going to be very generous with the g¢ 
I shall assume that if I had made on 
more inquiry, it would have been positin. 
This will give the schools one Writer jg 
thirty-one, or less than twenty out of the 
six hundred. (Try and find them.) The 
will get one-thirty-first part of the “slg 
money, as estimated above, plus fifty ‘ 
cent. Which works out to $62,000 a yea 

I followed the same method with the 
pulps. As I expected, the school did 4 
little better in this field. The pulps ay 
by far the easiest market to hit, but eyey 
here the schools supplied only one writer 
in ten. All together they cannot earn mor 
than $105,000 a year. 

Let’s have another table. 


Slick money 

(plus 50%) . .$1,920,000 
1/31 to graduates..... 
Pulp money 

(plus 50%) 
1/10 to graduates 


$ 62,000 


1,050,000 
105,00 


$167,000 


Allowing three thousand dollars a year 
to each writer, this sum will support ip 
modest comfort no more than fifty-four 
professionals. And if each writer remains 
in the business for fifteen years—an ey. 
tremely high vocational mortality rate 
there will be room for less than four new 
story-school graduates per year. 

I repeat. Each year Jess than four story- 
school graduates’ establish themselves 
among the thousand professionals. This 
is the total effect of all the activity de. 
scribed in the first part of this article 
More than 10,000 hopefuls are lured by 
promises of easy fame and fortune. They 
pay their money, which few can afford, 
for what they have been led to believe is 
genuine vocational training. And only 
four receive a living wage for their in- 
vestment in money and effort. 

I believe I have been very generous to 
the story-schools. I have credited them 
with twenty of the “slick” writers, al- 
though I did not hear of a single one. | 
gave them an ample percentage of the 
pulp writers. And I added fifty percent 
to what I think the magazines pay for 
short stories. But even if we add a further 
hundred percent to the earnings of the 
graduates, we still have a pathetic record 
of disappointment. One success out of 
each 1,250 failures! 

To come right down to it, the only sound 
advice is rather uninspiring. All maga 
zine writers agree that the way to leam 
to write is to write. Read the magazines 
Any person of intelligence can see what 
they want and what they don’t want. If 
he can’t, he shouldn’t be trying to write 
Then send the manuscript to the magazine 
you think it fits best. It will be read al 
right, the first page at least. 

Technical advice from a genuine pr 
fessional—writer or editor—may be useful 
in some cases. But it’s hard to get, and 
it won’t help a person who hasn’t the net- 
essary ability. Story-writing, after all 
even pulp-writing, is an art of a sort. 
story is the product of the writer's per 
sonality, his feeling, his sense of languagt, 
his observation, his experience. Mechank 
cal technique is only a small part of the 
total. You can train a man to write cor 
rect English. Universities do this. But 
you can’t train him to tell an_ interesting 
story. 


Total to graduates 


Reprinted from The Saturday Revie 
of Literature, by permission of the editors 
and the author. 
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Ralph Hodgson 


ALPH HODGSON is so fond of 

dogs that his friend, the poet, W. 

H. Davies, has changed the old 
rhyme to: 


And everywhere that Hodgson went 
His dog was sure to go. 


And he describes Hodgson’s friends com- 
ing forward to greet him with plates of 


bones. In fine dog shows, Hodgson is fre- 
quently the authoritative judge who pins 
the blue ribbon upon the winner in the 
class of his favorite breed, the bull-terrier. 
Years ago, he helped to start the cam- 
paign which made unfashionable the cut- 
ting and clipping of these dogs’ tails and 
ears. 

Because he believes that a reader's only 
business with a poet is to read his poetry, 
Hodgson has not made known many per- 
sonal facts about his life. Here and there, 
in print, his friends testify to his fond- 
ness for playing billiards, watching a good 
boxing-match, and smoking strong tobacco 
in his pipe. He is known as a recluse who 
loves wild creatures, and hates the slay- 
ing of birds and beasts for the adornment 
of women. He has lectured on English lit- 
erature at Sendai University, Japan. His 
favorite poets are Shelley and Words- 
worth, and he does not like his own first 
book of poems, The Last Blackbird and 
Other Lines, which appeared in 1907, when 
he was about thirty-six. 

Born in Yorkshire, England, 1871, 
Hodgson came to America years ago, and 
then only for a short time. After he had 
worked on the pictorial staff of an eve- 
draughtsman, and 


ning newspaper, as 
awhile, he 


edited Fry’s Magazine for 
joined with several friends in the establish- 
ment of an English press, “The Sign of the 
Flying Fame.” This press, which printed 
mostly broadsides and chapbooks, brought 
out many of Hodgson’s most famous poems 
in the form of artistic booklets. 

But Hodgson did not write many poems. 
About ten years after the printing of his 
first volume, he collected twenty-five of 
his best works in his last book, Poems; and 
he has brought out nothing since. Upon 
this book of only sixty-four pages rests 
Hodgson’s reputation as a fine miner lyric 
poet. Poems came out during the years 
when “free verse” created a clangor in the 
United States, but, even here, many read- 
ers were pleased to listen to his old-fash- 
ioned charm and simple originality. 

In 1914, Hodgson won the Polignac 
Prize of a hundred pounds (about $500). 
This prize had previously been awarded 
to Walter de la Mare, John Masefield, and 
James Stephens. Among the winning 
poems was “The Bull.” This poem shows 
Hodgson’s typical style: clear, melodic, 
matter-of-fact, and yet magical. However, 
it is more realistic than most of his work; 
than, for instance, the lovely picture of 
“Eve” picking berries and plums: 


Section 


RALPH HODGSON 


Deep in the bells and grass, 
Wading in bells and grass 
Up to her knees. 


Heaven,” his call 
for an “angry” prayer “For tamed and 
tigers, For dancing dogs and 
bears.” If the poet’s good taste had failed 
him in the following poem, he might have 
become mawkishly sentimental about the 
fate of the bull. Instead, he wisely pre- 
sents with an almost indifferent judgment, 
the beauty and loathsomeness of Nature in 
this picture of the animal version of the 
theme “The king is dead, long live the 
king.” 


Or, in “The Fells of 


shabby 


DOROTHY EMERSON 


The Bull 


See an old unhappy bull, 

Sick in soul and body both, 
Slouching in the undergrowth 
Of the forest beautiful, 
Banished from the herd he led, 
Bulls and cows a thousand head. 


Cranes and gaudy parrots go 

Up and down the burning sky; 
Tree-top cats purr drowsily 

In the dim-day green below; 
And troops of monkeys, nutting some, 
All disputing, go and come; 
And things abominable sit 
Picking offal buck or swine, 

On the mess and over it 
Burnished flies and beetles shine, 
And spiders big as bladders lie 
Under hemlocks ten foot high; 


And a dotted serpent curled 
Round and round and round a tree, 
Yellowing its greenery, 

Keeps a watch on all the world, 
All the world and this old bull 

In the forest beautiful. 


Bravely by his fall he came: 

One he led, a bull of blood 

Newly come to lustihood, 

Fought and put his prince to shame, 
Snuffed and pawed the prostrate head 
Tameless even while it bled. 


There they left him, every one, 
Left him there without a lick, 
Left him for the birds to pick, 
Left him for the carrion, 

Vilely from their bosom cast 
Wisdom, worth and love at last. 
When the lion left his lair 


And roared his beauty through the hills, 


And the vultures pecked their quills 
And flew into the middle air, 

Then this prince no more to reign 
Came to life and lived again. 

He snuffed the herd in far retreat, 
He saw the blood upon the ground, 
And snuffed the burning airs around 
Still with beevish odors sweet, 
While the blood ran down his head 
And his mouth ran slaver red. 

Pity him, this fallen chief, 

All his splendor, aJl his strength 
All his beauty’s breath and length 
Dwindled down with shame and grief, 
Half the bull he was before, 

Bones and leather, nothing more. 


See him standing dewlap-deep 
In the rushes at the lake, 

Surly, stupid, half asleep, 
Waiting for his heart to break 
And the birds to join the flies 
Feasting at his bloodshot eyes— 


Standing with his head hung down 
In a stupor, dreaming things. 
Green savannas, jungles brown, 
Battlefields and bellowings, 

Bulls undone and lions dead 

And vultures flapping overhead. 
Dreaming things: of days he spent 
With his mother gaunt and lean 
In the valley warm and green, 
Full of baby wonderment, 
Blinking out of silly eyes 

At a hundred mysteries; 
Dreaming over once again 

How he wandered with a throng 
Of bulls and cows a thousand strong, 
Wandered on from plain to plain, 
Up the hill and down the dale, 
Always at his mother’s tail; 

How he lagged behind the herd, 
Lagged and tottered, weak of limb, 
And she turned and ran to him 
Blaring at the loathly bird 
Stationed always in the skies, 
Waiting for the flesh that dies. 


Dreaming maybe of a day, 

When her drained and drying paps 
Turned him to the sweets and saps, 
Richer fountains by the way, 

And she left the bull she bore 

And he looked at her no more; 
And his little frame grew stout, 
And his little legs grew strong, 
And the way was not so long; 

And his little horns came out, 

And he played at butting trees 
And bowlder-stones and tortoises, 
Joined a game of knobby skulls 

With the youngsters of his year, 

All the other little bulls, 

Learning both to bruise and bear, 
Learning how to stand a shock 

Like a little bull of rock. 


Dreaming of a day less dim, 
Dreaming of a time less far, 
When the faint but certain star 
Of destiny burned clear for him, 
And a fierce and wild unrest 
Broke the quiet of his breast, 
And the gristles of his youth 
Hardened in his comely pow, 
And he came to fighting growth, 
Beat his bull and won his cow, 
And flew his tail and trampled off 
Past the tallest, vain enough. 
And curved about in splendor full 
And curved again and snuffed the airs 


As who should say, Come out who dares! 


And all beheld a bull, a Bull, 
(Concluded on page 13) 








A Game For Literary Puzzlers 


Quotation Quest No. 7 


By Marie A. Toser 


Directions: To find this quotation and its 
author you must supply twenty-two words 
to fit the definitions given in the Defini- 
tions column. When you have written in 
the letters of the words in the Words 
column and also, letter by letter, in the 
correspondingly numbered spaces in the 
Quotation Diagram, you will have a poem 
by an American poet and playwright. 

The first letter of each word in the 
Words column provides an important key 
to aid you in completing the puzzle. Read- 
ing from top to bottom, these first letters 

.Spell the name of the author and the first 


DEFINITIONS 


Author of “The Barefoot Boy.” 

Beloved of Tristan. 

Lake in Switzerland. 

Extent; reach. 

A mouth of the Rhine discharging into 
the Zuyder Zee. 

Reverential fear. 

Morning. 

Food on which Israelites subsisted in 
the wilderness. 

Not the same. 

To surpass in cruelty. 

An obligation. 

An act expressive of drowsiness. 

Conqueror of Northern China. 


Hero who nightly swam the Helles- 
pont. 

River in East Kansas. 

To dig or root up. 

Ridiculing; bantering. 

Result; consequence. 

Projecting ledge. 

Warrior companion 
King. 

One or the other of two. 

Dried stomach of a calf. 


of an English 


word of the title of the poem from which 
the quotation is taken. 

The numbers for each word of the quo- 
tation are given in the Quotation Diagram. 
When you have filled in all the letters from 
the Words column, you will have the com- 
plete quotation reading from top to bot- 
tom first in the left-hand column, then in 
the center column of the Quotation Dia- 
gram at the bottom. Each word in the 
Quotation Diagram is on a separate line. 

In this puzzle three H’s have been in- 
serted im the Quotation Diagram. 


Worps 


5—6—90—98—1 16—122—-126—46- 
29—18—49—106—109—127— 
39—133—23—9—52—108—135— 


73—12—115—77—19—24— 


62—132—78—97—112—128— 
42—102—79— 
57—15—8—67— 


13—72—50—123—100— 

48—7 1—55—86—26— 

114—66—10—1—27—59—130—70- 

83—28—38—22— 

121—88—93—63— 

36—2 1—47—124—1 1—_94—_-65 —— 
74—125—8 1—134— 


120—4—68—82—96—-1 18—-20— 
14—129—5 1—92—53— 
40—69—33—107—16—44—117— 
89—6 1—58—1 10—25—75—95—64— 
2—131—43—7—60— 3 1— 
17—34—45—111—-119— 


54—37—80—9 1—113— 
104—35—101—103—56—3— 
87—41—30—76—105—84— 


QUOTATION DIAGRAM 


—_——< 
5—6—7— 8—_9— 
10—11—12— 


13—14—15—16—_17— 
18—19—20—2 1—-22—-23—— 
25—26—27—28— 
29—30— 

31—32 H—33— 
34—35—36—37— 
38—39—40—4 1— 
42—43—44—45—46—47-—48-—49-50— 
51—52—53— 

54—55—56— 

57—58—59—60—6 1-62 —_63—64— 
65—66—67— 

68—69—70— 


24—— 


71—72—73—74—75—76—77— 
78—79—80— 

81—82—83— 

84—85 H—s6— 
87—88—89—90—9 1—92— 
93—94—95—96—97— 

98—99 H—100—101— 
102—103—104—105—106— 
107—108—109— 
110—111—112—113— 
114—115— 

116—117—118— 
119—120—121—122—123—124— 
125—126—127—128—129— 
130—131— 
132—133—134—135— 





Eng sh Sect 


SCHOLA! 


What You Do For Prizes 


In addition to finding the complete quo. 
tation and its author, contestants must sub. 
mit a list of five favorite books, with , 
one-sentence explanation of why each book 
is a favorite. For the five best answer, 
and lists received for each Quotation 
Quest, a Modern Library book of th 
winners’ choice will be awarded. fg 
prizes offered for complete series of Quo. 
tation Quests, see September 21st issue 
Closing date for answers to Quotation 
Quest No. 7 is April 13th. 


Winners of 
Quotation Quest No. 5 


Author: Sara Teasdale 
Title of Work: Barter 
Quotation: 


Spend all you have for loveliness, 
Buy it and never count the cost; 
For one white singing hour of peace 
Count many a year of strife well lost, 
And for a breath of ecstasy 

Give all you have been, or could be. 


Prize Winners 


Each of these students will 
Modern Library book: 


receive a 


Mary Ellen Russel, 17, Mercy High School, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Jane Cleo Marshall, 15, Atlanta University 
Laboratory High School, Atlanta, Ga. 


Jane Woronock, 15, Girls’ High School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Marian Kelley, Alexander (N. D.) High 
School. 


Alice Detering, 
School. 


(Wash.) High 


Adna 


Mary Ellen Russel’s List of Favorite Books: 


Theodore Roosevelt, an Autobiography. 
Roosevelt's vigor of mind and his prae- 
tical idealism, as expressed in this story 
of personal history and executive policy, 
is an incentive to a young reader. 


The Return of the Native, by Thomas 
Hardy. It is the atmosphere, even more 
than the story, that I remember in this 
book—the smell of the heath, the de- 
pressive gloom in the very sunlight, and 
the terrible vacancy of loss after passion 
has been spent. 


How to Live on Twenty-Four Hours a 
Day, by Arnold Bennett. I had expected 
a musty, tome-sized treatise, but dis- 
covered instead a _ neat little work 
humanly told, in which a_ philosopher 
gives to the “average man” suggestions 
for living a full life. 


Green Pastures, by Mare Connelly. To read 
Green Pastures is to link arms witha 
lovable “Lawd,” to fret with him over 
the worrisome proposition—mankind, 
and yet to walk in step with the swelling 
rhythm of a Negro spiritual. 


Discovering Poetry, by Elizabeth Drew. 
The perfect enjoyment of poetry comes 
with a comprehension of it—of its 
melody and rhythm, imagery and 
euphony, emotional depths and intel- 
lectual questionings. Miss Drew, in help- 
ing me to discover these meanings, has 
brought me nearer a true appreciation 
of poetry. 
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LITERARY LEADS 


MEDALS 

The Mark Twain silver medal, given an- 
nually by the International Mark Twain 
Society for preeminence in literature, has 
, -arded Edgar Lee Masters in 
recognition of his recent biography of 
Vachel Lindsay. Previous recipients of 
the medal have been Rudyard Kipling, 
Hilaire Belloc, Booth Tarkington, Willa 
Cather, E. A. Robinson, and Stephen Lea- 
es before Franz Werfel (author of 
The Forty Days of Musa Dagh) sailed 
for his native Vienna, he was awarded a 
gold medal by the editors of the Jewish 
Forum for distinguished service to the 
Jewish people and humanity in general. 
Mr. Werfel’s play, The Eternal Road, 
scheduled to be produced in New York this 
Spring, has been postponed. 


just been aw 


CREAM OF WIT 


Alexander Woollcott has sailed 
to Europe on a collecting bee for material 
for two new books. Woollcott recently 
announced that after his tiff with his radio 
sponsor over censorship he was inun- 
dated with offers from other would-be 
sponsors offering him all the free speech he 
wanted and complete carte blanche for 
whatever whimsy or tale of gore he hap- 
pened to have in mind to broadcast. He 
turned them all down, feeling that he was 
due for at least a year’s vacation from 
the air. 


FORTUNE 

In “John Chamberlain; Hostage to For- 
tune,” by Clifton Fadiman (March 7 Sat- 
urday Review of Literature), one book re- 
viewer looks at another and tells what he 
sees. Mr. Chamberlain, who for the past 
three years has written five reviews a week 
for the New York Times, has just gone 
over to Fortune Magazine. His first as- 
signment for Fortune is a story on the Su- 
preme Court, which Mr. Fadiman says is 
“the only nine in existence made up of six 
right-fielders and three left-fielders.” Mr. 
Fadiman himself has just joined the staff 
of Samuel Goldwyn as editor-counselor in 
New York. 


EXERCISE 

The Concise Oxford Dictionary gives the 
following definition for a sonnet: Sonnet: 
n. Poem of 14 lines (usu. rhyming thus: 
Pig bat cat wig fig hat rat fig; lie red sob 
die bed rob). A contributor to the N. Y. 
Herald Tribune has built the following 
sonnet according to the definition: 


away 


I could not tune my heartstrings for a pig 

Nor could I give affection to a bat; 

Platonic is my feeling for a cat, 

Yet I have donned my silks and powdered 
wig, 

Joined in a saraband or called a jig 

Put jewels on my fingers—plumed my hat, 

Burnished my beauty brighter for a rat 

Who gave no sign nor cared a sour fig, 

But quietly indifferent did lie. 

Useless to paint my mouth with asking 
red, 

Stupid to catch my breath upon a sob, 

Silly to wish that I might early die, 

Better to tend my house and make my bed 

Than tempt a thief who has no wish to rob. 


LIVING AGE 


There’s a story for cat-fanciers in the 
March Living Age. It’s called “Signora 
Eulalia” and is by Aldo Palazzeschi, one 
of Italy's best-known poets and novelists. 
And if you are still reading articles about 

ipling, read the very good one by Re- 
becea West in the same issue. 


English Section 


The Poetry Corner 


(Concluded from page 11) 


And knew that here was surely one 
That backed for no bull, fearing none. 
And the leader ef the herd 

Looked and saw, and beat the ground, 
And shook the forest with his sound, 
Bellowed at the loathly bird 
Stationed always in the skies, 
Waiting for the flesh that dies. 
Dreaming, this old bull forlorn, 
Surely dreaming of the hour 

When he came to sultan power, 
And they owned him master-horn, 
Chiefest bull of all among 

Bulls and cows a thousand strong, 
And in all the trampling herd 

Not a bull that barred his way, 
Not a cow that said him nay, 
Not a bull or cow that erred 

In the furnace of his look 

Dared a second, worse rebuke; 
Not in all the forest wide, 

Jungle, thicket, pasture, fen, 

Not another dared him then, 

Yured him and again defied; 

Not a sovereign buck or boar 

Came a second time for more. 
Not a serpent that survived 

Once the terrors of his hoof, 

Risked a second time reproof, 
Came a second time and lived, 
Not a serpent in its skin 

Came again for discipline; 


Not a leopard bright as flame, 
Flashing fingerhooks of steel, 
That a wooden tree might feel, 
Met his fury once and came 
For a second reprimand, 

Not a leopard in the land, 

Not a lion of them all, 

Not a lion of the hills, 

Hero of a thousand kills, 
Dared a second fight and fall, 
Dared that ram terrific twice, 
Paid a second time the price. . . 


Pity him, this dupe of dream, 
Leader of the herd again 

Only in his daft old brain, 

Once again the bull supreme 
And buil enough to bear the part 
Only in his tameless heart. 


Pity him that he must wake. 

Even now the swarm of. flies 
Blackening his bloodshot eyes 
Bursts and blusters round the lake, 
Scattered from the feast half-fed, 
By great shadows overhead, 


And the dreamer turns away 

From his visionary herds 

And his splendid yesterday, 

Turns to meet the loathly birds 
Flocking round him from the skies, 
Waiting for the flesh that dies. 


‘The Bull” is reprinted from Poems, by 
Hodgson, by permission of the Macmillan 
pany, publishers. 








SHORT STORIES 

In answer to Alfred Dashiell’s article, 
“What is Happening to the Short Story?” 
which appeared in the November English 
Journal, 'Trentwell Mason White has now 
published “What is Not Happening to the 
Short Story” (March issue). In it he 
points out that no matter what has hap- 
pened to the “quality” short story read 
and appreciated by a comparative hand- 
ful of intellectuais, the “formula-fiction 
piece of the masses, though superficially 
modified to meet the times, remains, ap- 
parently immutably, the human pattern of 
the desires, ambitions, and purposes of 
common men. 


BOOKS 


A Reading Menu for the Week 


AN AMERICAN IDYL 


By Cornelia Stratton Parker 


There is a saying attributed to Guy de 
Maupassant, to the effect that “an honest 
woman has no romance,” by which is 
meant, of course, that the serenity of 
happy home life and love given and re- 
turned must somehow lack the romantic 
quality that a novel is supposed to pos- 
sess. When I hear that misleading maxim 
I think of this book. It is not a novel; 
it is the biography of a contemporary 
American economist, untimely dead. He 
loved humanity, he loved his wife and 
family; he was wise and humorous and 
understanding. Cornelia Stratton Parker 
set herself in this record to show the world 
what he was like, by telling with a most 
unusual directness and simplicity and with 
a strong sense of the humor of life the 
story of their young love and their mar- 
ried life. 

The result is a book so romantic that 
one generation after another will come 
upon it, read it with delight, and pass it 
to the next generation. It is, to begin 
with, American to the nth degree; I don’t 
see how it could have happened anywhere 
else in the world. It puts its people right 
into the room with you. There is none of 
the dolefulness that often creeps into a 
biography of someone lately lost. The 
book reads as if the writer had made the 
great discovery that love alone can make 

that true love is never lost; that what 
we have ever had of it we always have. 

I wish you would read 4n American 
Idyl. We use the word American in so 
many different ways, it is a good idea to 
see what it means in this instance. 


A BOOK OF AMERICANS 
By Stephen and Rosemary Benet 


These poems remind me somewhat of 
two quite different books: one is Spoon 
River Anthology. the book of pseudo- 
epitaphs that made the reputation of Ed- 
gar Lee Masters, and the other is Wings 
and Queens, an amusing set of illustrated 
verses by which you can see how history 
has summed up the sovereigns of England. 
There is fun in the Benets’ book—when 
required—and there is the extraordinary 
power of getting to the point that marked 
the Anthology. So in the course of this 
slender bookful of little poems about the 
American great, you will not only learn 
a great deal about them, but enjoy your- 
self while doing so. 

Some of the verses are deliberately in 
a doggerel vein: the subject calls for it. 
Some have a heroic swing; some have the 
sweet simplicity of a ballad. Of all of 
them I like best the one about the mother 
of Abraham Lincoln, his own mother who 
died when he was so little (see Scholastic, 
Feb. 9, 1935). She is asking what became 
of the little son she had to leave so soon, 
unable to protect him from a hard, cold 
world. There is one line in that simple, 
tender poem, like a woman talking to a 
neighbor she has not seen for a long time, 
that always gives me a catch in the throat. 
It is, “Did he have fun?” 

There are all sorts of notabilities in the 
book, and fortunately the verses are so 
singable they can be easily committed to 
memory, as well as being worthy of that 
compliment. 


—MAY LAMBERTON BECKER. 





TEXAS 


To Look Backnard 


The historic Alamo at 
San Antonio, cradle 
of Texas liberty. 


Stephen F. Austin, “The Father 
of Texas.” 


At the old frontier town of Washington- 
on-the-Brazos, thousands of Texans gath- 
ered March 2 to re-enact the signing of 
their declaration of independence from 
Mexico in ceremonies opening the observ- 
ance of a century of freedom. A yellowed 
official copy of the document, sacred to 
6,000,000 Texans, was brought to the scene 
by a guard of Texas Rangers. A fifty- 
acre state park now surrounds the site 
where the pioneers pledged themselves to 
build an independent Texas. 

Three children of one of the signers 
were among the relatives of Texas heroes 
who crowded into this park. Their father, 
Albert Hamilton Latimer, rode a mule 400 
miles to attend the convention that adopt- 
ed the Texan declaration of independence. 

At Huntsville a shrine was dedicated to 
General Sam Houston. Governor Hill 
McAllister of Tennessee and Governor 
Phil LaFollette of Wisconsin joined Gov- 
ernor James V. Allred of Texas in paying 
tribute to the man whose army of 600 
Pioneers smashed the Mexicans under 
Santa Anna. 


N 1836 a scattered population of 
30,000 Texans declared their in- 
dependence from Mexico and de- 
fended their freedom with a “last 
man” heroism that broke the control 
of the Mexican dictator, Santa Anna. 
Even in these modern days of rapid 
communication and travel, its a long 
ride from the Texas plains to the 
capital of Mexico. Back in 1836, 
officials in Mexico City knew little 
about the Texas pioneers. Efficient 
and understanding governmental con- 
trol broke down under the handicap of 
space and time. Texans had the true 
pioneers’ love of liberty and desire to 
run their own affairs. They resented 
increasing taxes and the growing re- 
strictions on their religious freedom. 
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—and Forward 


General Sam Houston, leader of the vic- 
torious Texas army, later governor and 
president of the Republic of Texas. 


Time and again President Santa Anna 
had promised money to build schools. 
No schools were provided. Back in 
those days when a sure trigger finger 
and a keen eye were considered all- 
important, these Texans still realized 
the power of education in moulding 
a future generation of well-informed, 
liberty-loving citizens. The continued 
refusal of Santa Anna to provide 
schools was a large factor in provok- 
ing the rebellion that brought freedom 
to Texas. 

That was in 1836. This year, Texas 
is celebrating one hundred years of 
independence with the Texas Cen- 
tennial Exposition and Centennial 
celebrations in more than a hundred 
cities and towns. They will review the 
winning of political freedom, the 
state’s economic growth, and the cul- 
tural development that followed inde- 
pendence and the program of school 
building. 

The cultural life of Texas today is 
cast against a background of struggle 
and sacrifice that combine to form one 
of the most romantic and gripping 
chapters in American history. The 
history of Texas is the story of the 


SCHOLA 


By 
JIM JEFFERS 


Mirabeau B. Lamar, father 
of education in Texas. 


winning of an empire by a handful 
of frontiersmen against overwhelming 
odds. But it was not through powder 
and lead and human courage alone 
that Texas was converted from a 
trackless wilderness into an empire in- 
habited today by six million citizens, 
It required ingenuity to produce 
wealth from its vast natural resources, 
and years of sustained efforts to pro- 
vide educational facilities for the chil- 
dren of the frontier. 

Contrary to popular opinion, Texas 
was not one of the last sections of the 
present United States to be inhabited 
by the white man. In fact, nearly one 
hundred years before the Pilgrims 
dropped anchor at Plymouth Rock, 
Cabeza de Vaca crawled out of the 
surf onto the coast of Texas, and as 
a castaway became the first white man 
to set foot on Texas soil. That was in 
1528. His famous trek across Texas 
and the southwestern desert into Low- 
er California, described in a diary 
which he delivered to the King of 
Spain, is one of the outstanding ex- 
amples of human fortitude on record. 

Fortune hunters followed Cabeza de 
Vaca’s trail across the inscrutable 
southwest, urged on by their belief in 
the legends that it held lost cities of 
gold and silver abandoned by the 
Indians. The Conquistadores and other 
adventurous men kept at the task 
assiduously for three hundred years, 
and even today men who dream of 
easy money are forever seeking grub- 
stakes to follow the directions of faded 
maps supposed to lead them to the 
buried treasures of the aborigines. 
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Founded in 1682 by Spaniards flee- 
ing from an Indian uprising in New 
Mexico, Ysleta is Texas’ oldest white 
settlement. The mission they built, and 
where the Spanish padres said mass 
954 years ago, still stands and is in 
regular use. Many of the adobe mis- 
sions built by the Spaniards in that 
early day still stand, in fact. They 
sought to establish control over the 
new land through religious influence, 
and succeeded in a measure over a long 
period. 

The French disputed Spanish domi- 
nation of the Southwest, and for a 
time flew the flag of France over 
Texas, but finally relinquished it to 
the Spaniards. 

White pioneers from New 
England and the Atlantic 
coast states traveling in 
prairie schooners already had 
begun establishing homes in 
the new land when Mexico 
won independence from Spain 
in 1821 and annexed Texas 
to what is now the province 
of Coahuila. The pioneers 
were promised schools with 
instruction in the English 
language when the first con- 
stitution written, but 
when 15 years had passed no 
move had been made to carry 
out the pledge. 

Moses Austin had come out 
of Missouri in 1820 seeking a 
grant for a white colony. De- 
lay followed delay in action 
on his application, and Aus- 
tin, discouraged, went back to 
Missouri a broken-hearted 
man. On his death bed, he re- 
ceived word that his applica- 
tion had been granted, and he 
was thus given permission to 


was 


establish a colony. He made a 
dying request of his youthful 
son, Stephen F. Austin, that 
he assume the grant and ful 
fill his This the 
younger Austin did, to become 
known in history as “The 
Father of Texas.” 

White colonization was slow. how- 
ever. The depredations of Indians was 
one discouraging factor, and the difhi- 
culty of making a living another. 
There was fertile land to be tilled, 
virgin timber to be cut, and natural 
wealth of almost every kind, but no 
facilities for transporting it to outside 
markets. Added to that was the un- 
certain policies of the Mexican govern- 
ment, which became more uncertain as 
time passed. 

There several abortive  at- 
tempts at rebellion over a period of 
ten years before Stephen F. Austin 
Mspired co-ordinated effort to make 
Texas free. The first was in 1826, 
When Hayden Edwards, who had been 
given a large grant for a colony, got 
into a dispute with Mexicans who had 


ambition. 


were 
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previously settled in the vicinity, and 
Edwards led what became known as 
the “Fredonian Rebellion.” He de- 
nounced Mexican rule and declared 
his grant henceforth would be known 
as the Republic of Fredonia. The up- 
rising was quickly crushed, however, 
and there was a long wait for the real 
revolution. But it was the making. 

Persistent demands for schools were 
met with more meaningless promises. 
Santa Anna sent tax collectors north 
with unreasonable assessments against 
the struggling colonists. Religious 
liberty was curbed more and more. 
Resentment- mounted among the 
whites. 

The revolution came into flux in the 





The bitter hand-to-hand fighting in the 
Alamo, where 182 Texans fought against 
Santa Anna’s army on March 6, 1836. 


autumn of 1835, when a small band 
of Texans fired a blast from an old 
cannon into a group of Mexican sol- 
diers who were attacking them at 
Gonzales, killing ten of the attackers. 
It was the first shot of the real revolu- 
tion. 

Eight hundred Texans under Ben 
Milam took San Antonio from Mexi- 
can defenders in a five-day assault 
beginning on the following December 
5. They held it until March 2, when 
four thousand Mexicans under Santa 
Anna laid siege to the town, then de- 
fended by only 182 Texans com- 
manded by William B. Travis. 

Ordered to retreat, Travis refused 
in a letter to the high command. Bar- 


15 


ricading themselves in the Alamo, a 
tiny chapel built by the Spaniards in 
1754, the Texans gave up their lives 
to the last man. Fifteen days later, 
Captain William F. Fannin and 300 
men, faced with a vastly larger army 
of Mexicans in nearby Goliad, sur- 
rendered on the agreement they would 
be treated as prisoners of war. Instead 
they were lined up and slaughtered. 

Those two massacres provided fresh 
inspiration to the revolutionists, who 
had every reason to be discouraged by 
reason of their small numbers and 
their lack of supplies and ammunition. 
The burning desire for independence 
now was supplemented by an irre- 
pressible spirit of revenge. They de- 
termined that the massacres 
at the Alamo and at Goliad 
should be avenged, whatever 
the cost. 

The ruthlessness of Santa 
Anna, and the justness of the 
Texans’ had aroused 
the sympathy of the entire 
United States. From New 
England, from Atlanta and 
New Orleans came entire 
companies of volunteers to aid 
them. They came singly and 
in pairs from Missouri, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Ohio, New 
York, and other states. Gen- 
eral Sam Houston 
them in Southeast Texas. 

On March 1, a convention 
had assembled at Washing- 
ton-on-the-Brazos, one of 
Austin’s colonies, to discuss 
the situation. The result was 
a Declaration of Independ- 
ence, a constitution, and a 
provisional government of 
which David G. Burnet was 
the first president. While they 
were in session, word came of 
the siege of the Alamo, con- 
firmed in a few days by news 
of its fall. 

Santa Anna moved east- 
ward to meet Houston with 
more than 1.500 men. Hous- 
ton had assembled a bare 800 
men, but every man was thirsting for 
battle. They clashed on Buffalo Bayou 
on April 21, 1836, in the Battle of 
San Jacinto, where in twenty minutes 
the Texans, losing only six men, killed 
600 Mexicans. wounded 700, and took 
including Santa 


cause, 


















massed 


the rest prisoners, 


Anna. 


Independence was won that day, 


and Texas governed itself as a free 
and independent republic until an- 
nexed to the Union in 1845, but for 
the entire nine years it had to de- 
fend itselfagainst continuous raids by 
contingents of the Mexican army. 
Santa Anna’s agreement to recognize 
Texas as a republic had been violated. 

When the new constitution was 
written, one of the framers was Mira- 

(Concluded on page 18) 
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BEHIND THE HEADLINES 2a 


New York State’s “War Against Crime” 


OVERNOR HERBERT LEH- 
MAN’S war on crime in New 
York State has stirred up a war 


of words between the Governor and mem- 
bers of the State Legislature at Albany. 
The Chief Executive sharply criticized the 
law-makers for failure to pass several of 
the bills in his program for prosecuting 
and preventing crime. This program, a 
list of about 60 bills, was prepared after 
a conference last fall in which experts 
gave their recommendations to the Gov- 
ernor. It covers the prevention of crime, 
the capture of criminals, the blocking of 
legal loopholes through which criminals 
often escape, and the handling of crimi- 
nals after they are sent to prison. It also 
seeks the cooperation of other states in 
fighting criminals. 

After an exchange of hot words with 
the legislators, the Governor appealed to 
the voters and made a fighting speech 
over the radio. He named two Republi- 
cans and one Democrat as the chief wreck- 
ers of his program. “Some legislators,” 
he said, “took almost a delight in killing 
bills, instead of in bills to prevent kill- 
charged that certain lawyers 


ing.” He 
“interested in 


in the Legislature were more 
keeping crime safe for the criminals than 
in protecting law-abiding citizens.” It is 
an old saying that a smart criminal law- 
yer can keep two jumps ahead of the law 
makers. The Governor implied that cer- 
tain lawyers were determined to main- 
tain this margin of two jumps. He also 
charged that the Republican majority in 
the Assembly (the lower house of the 
legislature) was blocking his program 
after promising to take firm steps against 
crime. Of the 51 Senators, 24 are law- 
ers; of the 150 Assemblymen, 66 are law- 
yers and one is a law student. 

The N. Y. World-Telegram praised the 
speech and warned legislators that the 
Governor had the voters behind him in 
his anti-crime campaign. It is true that 
the crime record of the United States 
should make us hang our heads before 
other nations of the world. Recently, the 
English got excited because a man was 
‘taken for a ride” by a gang. Police 
said it was the first crime of that type 
in England. In this country a so-called 
“big-shot” gangster must be taken for 
a ride before it is headline news. Murder, 
robbery, and gang warfare are too com- 
mon in this nation. 

While most commentators praise Gov- 
ernor Lehman for attacking crime from 
all angles, some insist that certain bills 
should be changed and others dropped 
from the program. They declare we must 
be careful in passing laws to snare crimi- 
nals that we don’t rob innocent citizens 
of their rights. Let us examine certain 
laws on the Governor’s program. The 


problems they bring up can be the basis 
for interesting class discussions. 

One bill would make the finding of a 
gun in an automobile evidence of illegal 
possession of firearms by all the occu- 
pants except the driver. This bill was 
denounced as giving the police “an oppor- 
tunity to frame anyone.” The N. Y¥. 
World-Telegram defended the bill. It 
pictured an incident where police stop 
a car loaded with known criminals. None 
of the men have guns on their persons, 
but there are several revolvers on the 
floor of the car. The old law makes it 
impossible for police to arrest these men 
because the guns were not in their pos- 
Other commentators pointed out 
could be used to 


session. 


that the new law 


Kirby in N.Y. 


“frame” people who had angered power- 
ful interests—for instance, labor union 
men who were leading a strike against a 
company. They didn’t contend that the 
law was proposed with this in mind but 
pointed out the dangers involved in such 
a law. Attempts are being made_ to 
change the wording of the law and pass 
it. 

Another bill would amend the New 
York State Constitution to permit a five- 
sixths vote of the jury in all criminal 
cases except those involving a_ possible 
death penalty for a verdict of “guilty.” 
This would block the escape of many 
criminals. Others say it wrecks the 
phrases, “innocent until proved guilty,” 
and “reasonable doubt,” which are a pro- 
tection for accused persons. 

Another bill provides that fingerprints 


and photographs of criminal defendanf , 


who are acquitted may be retained for 
police records if such defendants have a 
previous record of conviction. It was 
passed and signed by the Governor. The 
bill was assailed because it applied even 
to persons charged with disorderly ep. 
duct. One legislator said that College 
students could be fingerprinted if ay. 
rested during an over-enthusiastic celebra. 
tion of a football victory. Strikers, ay. 
rested on picket lines, could be finger. 
printed. Liberals attacked this law anq 
said it provided weapons to fight work. 
ing men. They said a record of finger. 
prints and photographs—a so-called 
criminal record —wouldn’t help such 4 
person if he were brought to trial later, 
They further explained that active cri). 
nals against whom the crime program 
is supposed to be directed, seldom get 
caught on a disorderly conduct charge, 
After the criminal is caught, convicted 
and sent to prison, the Governor's pro. 
gram seeks to help the man _ become g 
law-abiding citizen after his release. It 
broadens the plan of prison education, 
Other bills would strengthen the State 
Police force and establish a State Depart- 
ment of Justice on the order of the Fed- 
eral Department, which has _ performed 
brilliantly the past few years. Others 
clamp down on people who 
seek permits to carry guns, 
A. Warn, NV. Y. Times 
correspondent, writes that 
“It would be unfair to ques- 
tion the motives of all, or 
perhaps even a majority, of 
those who have opposed the 
Lehman anti-crime bills.” 
Some legislators, he says, de- 
clare New York doesn’t need 
more laws, but it needs a 
house-cleaning among law 
enforcement officiais. They 
point to the celebrated 
Druckman murder case, in 
which three accused men 
werc released for lack of 
evidence. Later, after po- 
litical opponents charged 
District Attorney Geoghan 
of Kings County, Brooklyn, 
with neglect of duty, the 
men were tried again and 
convicted by a special pros- 

ecutor. 


World-Telegram The Nation, liberal week- 


MAKING CRIME PAY EVEN LESS THAN IT DOES 


ly, insists it is behind Gov- 
ernor Lehman’s program to 
fight organized crime but said, also... 
“The criminal code in New York, instead 
of being too lax, is already notoriously 
severe. The problem of crime will not 
be solved by blunderbuss methods. .. . 
There are two points at which it should 
be attacked. . . . One is corruption of the 
entire political structure which admin- 
isters the law. . . . The second is the soil 
of poverty . and slum conditions out 
of which crime grows” 

Students could do_ interesting class 
work investigations by seeking the rea 
sons why people commit crimes. A solu- 
tion of the problem from that approach 
might be more practical than the passing 
of more severe laws. Consider these 
questions: Do people commit crimes be 
cause they “are just born that way?” Do 

(Concluded on page 21) 
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GRACE HAMILTON 


5 ABLOIDS 
in Spain!” 
said the 
boy to 

whom I showed a 

copy of a Madrid 

paper. “Spain must 
be as modern as we 
are.” 

In some respects 

I might have added 

more modern. A 

tabloid in Spain is a work of photo- 
graphic art as well as a newspaper. 
In a country where the tabloid is the 
popular paper, and rightly so _be- 
cause of the many comparatively il- 
literate readers, the publishers have 
striven to sell it by its attractive make- 
up. It is not the headline that will 
greet your eye on the news-stand but 
a spot-news picture in rotogravure. 
You do not have the feeling that this 
is an embalmed picture such as you 
might find in the Sunday rotogravure 
section. Rotogravure plants work 
quickly in Spain. The political kill- 
ing that occurred the night before will 
appear the next day in the paper. 
There are quantities of newspapers 
in Spain today, both tabloids and reg- 
ular size sheets, weeklies and dailies. 
Granada, with a population of 120,- 
000, has four dailies; Philadelphia, 
with a population of over two million. 
has no more. This multiplication of 
papers seems normal in a country in 
astate of flux and change. There are 
nearly twenty political parties in the 
country and each must have some 
medium of expression. The estab- 
lishment of a newspaper is a natural 
consequence. And political topics in 
a land where people are experiment- 
ing with new types of government of 
course come first in order of treat- 
ment. The victory of left wing parties 
in the recent elections and the subse- 
quent rioting and disorder were 
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Translated, the 
caption on the bot- 
tom Spanish _tab- 
loid reads: ‘Pau- 
line Singerman, re- 
porter for Estampa, 
tells you what hap- 
pened in the elec- 
tions.” 


blazoned on a hundred picture tab- 
loids day by day (see cut). 

News varies. While many a Span- 
ish newspaper, even in the cities, does 
not have the world coverage of news 
that an American sinall town daily will 
have, yet without too much syndicated 
material it may have far stronger local 
and personal appeal. La Vanguardia, 
however, of Barcelona, Spain’s larg- 
est city, would equal the world cover- 
age of any of our metropolitan dailies. 

Besides the tabloids there are the 
editorial sheets with a front-page edi- 
torial that shouts to be read. Where 
a newspaper is seeking to influence 
opinion of the voters it does not hide 
the editorials on an inner sheet but 
places them on the right-hand side 
of the first page where they will at- 
tract the most attention. 

Nor is feature material neglected; 
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especially is this true of the weeklies. 
Features have a liveliness and a fresh- 
ness about them, not as though they 
had been written from the news clip- 
ping morgue but as though the ma- 
terial had been collected on the spot. 

One feature comes to mind of a 
story printed in the weekly tabloid, 
E'stampa. It described the plight of a 
small mountain village which the eree- 
tion of a dam for a power plant would 
soon wipe out. The villagers who had 
lived in this mountain fastness for 
generations were not to be dislodged 
from their homes without protest to 
the government. But when protest 
became vain, some of them decided to 
remain to be engulfed in a watery 
grave. Meanwhile the men_ stood 
stolidly by while the women went to 
the church to pray. 

This was a story of people being 
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forced from their homes comparable 
to Longfellow’s “Evangeline,” and 
told with that delicacy of feeling that 
is possible only in the Spanish lan- 
guage. The modernization of Spain 
which is progressing at a rapid rate 
today has its toll of heartbreak, 
where a population does not adjust 
quickly to the power age. 

Like the American newspaper the 
Spanish newspaper devotes a goodly 
share of space to entertainment and 
amusement. In a country where radios 
blare out from every corner you would 
expect radio news to be featured. 
There has been no radio-newspaper 
war, similar to the one in America, 
to dampen the radio as a source of 
news in Spain. A great deal of un- 
censored first-hand news is heard on 
the radio. The Republic was first an- 
nounced by the radio and not by the 
press. 

Hollywood has found its way to 
Spain as well as to the rest of the 
world. The intimate life of the stars 
is as much a matter of every-day 
gossip there as it is in America. Not 
only the publicity man but also the 
movie reviewér has appeared in Spain. 
Mae West, who is a favorite, has to 
stand criticism as well as praise. 

International sports, like movies, 
have their share of space, even to news 
of the woman’s hockey team that par- 
ticipates in international matches. But 
the two national sports, the toros 
(bulls) and soccer football (known as 
“futbol’’), account for most of the 
space devoted to sports. Weeklies es- 
pecially have developed a_ technique 
for taking pictures of the bull ring 
and the football field when the par- 
ticipants are in action. 

Women’s news reflects the changing 
status of Spain’s modern woman. The 
domestic arts as such are left to the 
woman’s magazine, and in only one 
tabloid was a page found devoted ex- 
clusively to sewing and cookery. The 
story of a maid whom chance made a 
millionaire has a more romantic twist. 
Nor does there appear a column of 
“Advice to the Lovelorn.” Its lack 
may be supplied by the postcard ven- 
dor, whom one feature writer seriously 
as selling postcards with 
sentiments to 


described 
correct and_ suitable 
tongue-tied lovers who could not ex- 
press their sentiments in words, and 
at the same time giving free advice on 
affairs of the heart. To her might 
come the woman who complains be- 
cause her husband thinks it is an en- 
croachment upon his dignity for her 
to work outside the home. Undoubt- 
edly Spanish women, who are finding 
other occupations in the economic 
scheme than housewife, queen, tele- 
phone operator, or primary teacher, 
need journalistic interpretation. Es- 
pecially is this true in Barcelona 
where women in large numbers are to 
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be found in offices, shops, and study- 
ing for the professions in the univer- 
sity. 

Due to the fact that women still 
to a large extent make their own 
clothes in Spain, there is a lack of dis- 
play advertising in the newspaper. 
When some enterprising manufacturer 
successfully makes and sells cheaply 
dresses of good design and cut com- 
parable to those in America, the mer- 
chant may be forced to advertise 
models more frequently. Now our 
senora goes to market and buys tex- 
tiles and laces and sits in the shadow 
of her door or on a patio and quietly 
sews by the light of the Spanish sun. 

Her husband will go to a nearby 
cafe with his newspaper to read. When 
he has finished his own political sheet 
he will exchange with a friend, so 
that in the course of the evening he 
may have read four or five newspap- 
ers. It is far more necessary in Spain 
to read more than one or two to be 
informed. Newspapers on the whole 
have not developed the American cus- 
tom of giving space to both sides of 
an argument. Each sheet is plead- 
ing a cause. 

Under the Republican Constitution 
proclaimed December 9, 1931, by the 
Cortes, free speech and a free press 
were guaranteed to the individual, 
subject however to suspension by a 
decree of the government, “should it 
be required for the safety of the State 
in case of manifest or imminent dan- 
ger.” For the past year, since the 
October 4, 1934, revolt, these civil lib- 
erties have been revoked. Frequently 
a paper appears with the words: 
“Este numero ha sido visado por la cen- 

surd, 

(This number has been examined by the 
censor). 


Numbers of newspapers, including 
La Vanguardia, which was fined 1,000 
pesetas for printing pictures of two 
Catalan rebels who had escaped to 
France, have been punished for evad- 
ing the censorship. But with the re- 
cent elections showing a decided lib- 
eral turn, the government was forced 
to lighten the censorship, release po- 
litical prisoners of the 1934 revolt, 
and restore the constitutional guar- 
antees once more to the people. 

A law regulating publication has 
been discussed in the Cortes but never 
passed upon. In one of its issues El 
Debate published a line drawing of a 
lonely Spanish mesa with a solitary 
gnarled tree, scribbled with the word. 
“Crisis.” For if news is not pub- 
lished in the newspaper it is scribbled 
on trees and walls and waste places or 
even whispered in the ear. News 
travels by word of mouth, inscription, 
or news print, for people in this po- 
litical-ridden country are hungry for 
news. Who knows when “Crisis” will 
come? 
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Texas Pauses 
(Concluded from page 15) 


beau B. Lamar. Thoughtful, Visionary 
desirious of building a new empire 
a solid foundation of literacy, Lama 
caused to be written into the Constitution 
a provision that a public school system 
should be established and maintained by 
the republic. 

Sam Houston became the first President 
of the Republic. There was so much 
trouble with marauding Mexicans agg 
Indians to occupy his time, however, tha 
Houston and his administration mag 
little progress toward schools. 

When Mirabeau Lamar succeeded hin 
as the second president of the Republic 
however, the foundation was laid. Th 
system was given a huge land grant oy 
of the public domain, and a tax provided 
to help maintain them. 

From the small beginning, one of the 
great educational systems of the nation 
arose. Texas today has a scholastic popy 
lation of nearly 1,600,000, served by 88% 
free public schools, including 1,400 high 
schools, nearly 400 private and _ parochial 
schools, and 130 universities, senior and 
junior colleges and academies. More than 
$220,000,000 is invested in school build 
ings, sites and playgrounds, science, home 
economics and manual training equip. 
ment, libraries and teachers’ homes. 

The public school system has free text. 
books and a compulsory education lav, 
Teachers’ salaries have doubled in the 
last 25 years. Good buildings have been 
provided, and it would be hard to find one 
without a picture of Mirabeau B. Lamar. 

The Centennial will have a dual theme, 
Celebrations to be held will honor Texas 
patriots who made it free, at the same time 
upbuilding. Some of. the 
combinations of 


reviewing its 
celebrations will be 
patriotic celebrations and harvest fiestas, 
emphasizing the principal industry of the 
community. Cities of Western Texas will 
have rodeos, and coastal cities water car- 
nivals. There will be strawberry, sweet 
potato, spinach, citrus, tomato, 
fruit, watermelon and_ turkey fiestas as 
parts of the Centennial program which 
began with the Sun Carnival in El Paso on 
January 1, and will last through the entire 
year. Celebrations will be held during 
every month in various parts of the state. 
From June 6 to November 29, the Texas 
Centennial Exposition will be held in 
Dallas. It is to be the World’s Fair of 
1936. In the $1,200,000 Hall of State, the 
historical theme of the Exposition will be 
carried out. There will be likenesses of 
Houston, Lamar, Austin and other Texas 
immortals. No less impressive, though, 
will be the exhibits in some 50 modem 
classic buildings which will reflect the 
vastness of Texas’ natural resources today. 
The State Department of Education, 
and various individual groups which sup- 
port educational activities will have & 
tensive programs during the Exposition. 
attractions 


flower, 


The collective Centennial 
will inspire a new appreciation for the 
brave men who gave Texas freedom, but 
also will reflect the cultural life of @ 
empire of 6,000,000 wrought from a wilder- 
ness, made possible by the courage and 
sacrifice of its school teachers. 
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The Course of National Affairs 


“3 Political cross- 
Taxation — word pussies 
five-letter word, 
uble, particularly before elec- 
tion time. All Congressmen are painfully 
aware that this word is—Taxes. Ignor- 
ing this dangerous little word, President 
Roosevelt sent a sweeping tax message to 
Congress suggesting a revision of taxes 
on corporations. His program should 
pring in $620,000,000 more revenue each 
year to pay for the new farm program 
and meet the extra cost of the veterans’ 
ponus bill. (Schol., March 14.) The new 
corporation tax plan would be permanent, 
while temporary taxes would 
be levied to replace the 
AAA processing taxes. 

The processing taxes had 
been levied on the farm 
products used by millers, 
packing houses and textile 
mills. ‘The taxes will be 





spelling tro 


levied again on a_ larger 
list of products. Another 


tax will be levied on the 


holders, however, don’t like this idea of 
laying aside a surplus. They want the 
dividends on their stock. The President’s 
new tax idea will force the corporations 
to distribute more .of their surplus in 
dividends, or else this surplus will be 
taken by the heavy surplus tax. He 
thinks such a tax will force the corpora- 
tion to release more money to its stock 
holders and perhaps also in higher wages, 
and this will pep up business by putting 
more money into circulation. 

Opponents pointed out that this tax 
would discourage corporations from lay- 
ing aside any money for the next de- 


WE'LL 
Just MAKE 
HIM CUT 
THAT 

MELON! 





“windfall income” received 





by mills and packing 
plants when the Supreme 
Court ordered processing 
taxes to be refunded. 
(Schol., Feb. 8.) This tax 
also seeks to recover some 
of the income received by 
these companies from the 
non-payment of the proces- 
sing taxes. These two tem- 
porary taxes will raise a 
total of $517,000,000 over 
the full period of their op- 
eration probably two. or 
three years. 

The President’s corpora- 
tion tax was the part of the 
message that aroused inter- 
est. He proposed a tax on 
corporation profits which 
aren't distributed to stock- 
holders, but are held as 
surplus. The tax would 
range from 25 per cent on 
small surpluses to 40 per 
cent on large surpluses. This tax is ex- 
pected to bring in $1,614,000,000. This 
amount, however, would be partly offset by 
the repeal of taxes on corporation income, 
excess profits and capital stock taxes. These 
taxes usually yield about $900,000,000. 

In explanation, a corporation has the 
tight to issue stock. This stock is bought 
by people and the corporation uses the 
money received to pay expenses or ex- 
pand its business. Regular dividends are 
usually paid these stockholders for the 
use of their money. A _ stockholder hav- 
ing ten shares of stock worth $100 a share 
would receive several dollars dividend on 
each share. The present stock tax, which 
would be repealed, imposes a tax of 
$1.40 per $1,000 of stock. The corpora- 
tion income tax, which also will be re- 
pealed, works like ah income tax on an 
individual. A corporation making $2,000 
a year is taxed 12% per cent, and the 
tate is higher for larger incomes. The 
excess profits tax, to be repealed, is a 
tax levied on corporation income. 

Sometimes, dividends to stockholders 
are delayed. Instead of paying the divi- 
dends the corporation will lay this money 
aside as a surplus. It is safe from a 
government tax. The large stockholders 
don’t mind such a practice because if they 
Teceived dividends the government would 
take part of the money through their in- 
come taxes. This income tax is rather 
heavy on the very rich. The small stock- 
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THE UNKINDEST CUT OF ALL! 


pression. They said most businesses 
would have gone broke in 1932 and 1933 
if they hadn’t possessed huge surpluses 
which could be used to pay their men and 
meet stock dividends. Others thought it 
was silly to start talking about the next 
depression before we get out of the pres- 
ent one. They also said the laying aside 
of huge surpluses was one of the reasons 
why we had a depressicn. These surpluses 
took money out of circulation and cut 
purchasing power. The President said he 
recognized a difference between surpluses 
and necessary reserves for an emergency. 
Congress now is working out ways to allew 
such emergency funds to be held by cor- 
porations. 


Questions and Answers Concerning 
the New Tax Plan 


Question. Why did President Roose- 
velt propose such a tax? 

Answer. Because he said these profits 
were escaping the taxation which would 
be levied upon them in the form of in- 
come taxes, if they were paid out as 
dividends to stockholders. 

Q. How large a sum would be affected 
by these new taxes? 

A. The Treasury estimates that in 1936, 
over four and one half billion in corpora- 
tion income will be stored up as surplus. 

Q. Will these taxes be levied on pres- 
ent corporation surpluses? 





A. No. It won’t apply to surpluses al- 
ready accumulated. 

Q. Would corporations be 
distribute this money in the 
dividends? 

A. No, but the tax would be so high 
that probably not many of them would 
want to hold back surpluses. ‘They could 
pass the money out as dividends, pay 
higher wages, lower prices, increase capi- 
tal expenditures on plant and machinery, 
or spend the money in some other way. 


On March 

Year3 ND. 4 rss. 
Franklin 

D. Roosevelt stepped out on a platform 
in front of the Capitol to deliver his in- 
augural address as President of the 
United States. He faced a crowd that 
was, for most part, utterly bewildered 
by events of the past two years. Since 
1930 the nation had been on a toboggan 
ride. Unemployment had increased 313 
percent to a peak of 15,000,000. Continued 
loss of confidence resulted in wholesale 
bank failures. On March 4, all banks 
were closed as a protective measure. The 
economic machinery of the nation was 
stalled. When Roosevelt left the plat- 
form after his sharp, decisive address a 
wave of hope seemed to sweep across the 
crowd and reach the millions who listened 
at radios. The New Deal was launched. 
On the third anniversary of the New 
Deal, the average observer finds that he 


forced to 
form of 


can read the cards about any way he 
wishes. Business reports large profits. 
But the 30,000,000 wage earners in in- 


dustry are getting an average of $22 a 
week. Latest figures show that about 12,- 
000,000 are still out of work. In fact, 
while profits have gone up, re-employment 
has stood still, except for those put to 
work on Government projects. 

The N. Y. World-Telegram, which has 
both supported and criticized many of 
the New Deal plans, gives a fairly good 
picture of the past three years. Study 
the New Deal measures it mentions and 
test yourself for the coming Scholastic 
news examination. 

“We have a long long way to go 
after we pass ‘normal’ before we reach 
the ‘more abundant life. A_ prostrate 
banking system has been repaired. De- 
positor confidence has been raised to prob- 
ably the highest in the nation’s history; 
bank failures, once so common, seem a 
thing of the past. Investors, for the first 
time, have been given a measure of pro- 
tection—through the securities registra- 
tion, stock market control and_ utility 
holding company bill.” (The SEC bill, 
and the Holding Company Bill are now 
challenged in the Supreme Court and may 
be invalidated.) 

“The Farmers cash income was two 
and one-half billions larger than in 1932. 
And despite a court set-back (AAA), a 
national program of planned production 
and soil conservation is again moving 
ahead. 

“Laws aimed at Social security are on 
the statute books. Experimental, they 
doubtless will require frequent revision. 
; Labor has gained recognition of the 
right to bargain collectively. . . . Labor’s 
stake in industry has been recognized 
through the Guffey bill and other legisla- 
tion.” (However, the Wagner Labor 
Act, which grants unions the right to bar- 
gain with employers, is being defied by 
business, and the Guffey Act probably 
will be nullified by the Court.) 

“Utility rates have been widely re- 
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duced, largely because of the TVA.” 
(In fact, the TVA, recently upheld by 
the Supreme Court, has received praise 
from liberals as well as radicals.) 

“Housing has been a major failure. One 
scheme after another has flopped.” (Little 
progress has been made toward low cost 
housing and slum clearance.) 

... “We're still operating on borrowed 
money and have piled up a record na- 
tional debt. Fundamental tax reforms 
still wait; the bulk of revenue still comes 
from invisible levies (like the old AAA 
taxes and the’ present excise 
tuxes on farm products). The visible 
ability-to-pay income taxes still rest on 
a small percentage of the people. 

“In foreign affairs Mr. Roosevelt has 
changed the United States from the surly 
bully of the Western Hemisphere to a 
friendly neighbor. (The Pan- 
American conference and the new Panama 
treaty.) But he has accepted a neutral- 
ity policy which provides only partial 
safeguards against involvement in foreign 
(Efforts to extend the arms ban, 
materials finally were 


processing 


proposed 


wars.” 
to other war 
abandoned.) 

“His reciprocal trade treaty program 
is a vast improvement but it has yet 
to face the reality that we cannot collect 
foreign debts or greatly increase our ex- 
ports to these nations until we admit a 
much greater volume of imports. 

“The relief problem, greatest of the na- 
tion’s burdens, is little nearer solution 
than it was three years ago. The pro- 
gram is costly and wasteful ... and is 
still being handled as something tem- 


porary 
. 
Strikes ing waged at Akron, Ohio, 
and in New York City be- 
tween workers and employers. These 
strikes again have calied attention to the 
long quarrel between capital and labor 
over the share each should receive for his 
services. 

Organized like an 
Akron have kept the Goodyear rubber 
plant, which employs 16,000 men, idle 
since February 18. They are protesting 
against company efforts to increase pro- 
duction and cut costs by making the men 
work longer hours. Officials refused to talk 
over terms with the strikers. In New York 
a strike of union building service em 
ployes tied up vertical traffic in 1,820 
buildings as 70,000 elevator operators and 
other employes walked out. Building own- 
ers refused to meet union demands for 
union recognition and new wage and hour 
schedules. An investigation of past his- 
tory may give us a better answer to the 
question, Why do men strike? 

Back in the early days of our history, 
John Jones, the American citi- 
zen, lived a far different life from the John 
Jones of today. If John Jones of 1800 
worked for another man, he was able, in 
most cases, to deal directly with his em- 
ployer. Usually they could talk 
face about wages and reach an agreement 
that was fair to both parties. If John 
Jones were a skilled worker he could bar- 
gain more easily with his employer. His 
ability to handle a hammer and saw or 
other tools of his trade made his services 
more in demand. But, the spread of the 
Industrial Revolution to this nation 
changed things greatly. Labor-saving 
machinery replaced many men. The need 
for highly skilled men decreased. A man 
didn’t need to be an expert to run most 
of the machines used in mass production. 
He merely had to know how to perform 
one or two operations. Others performed 
other operations, to produce the finished 
article. 

As plants grew larger the skilled John 
Jones found his chances for dealing direct- 
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ly with his employer greatly lessened. He 
joined a union to protect himself. These 
skilled men—machinists, car- 
penters, electrical workers—are called 
craft unions. They speak for their mem- 
bers and bargain with the employers for 
better wages and hours. By striking, if 
their demands aren't met, these unions 
have been able to get much better treat- 
ment than individual men usually get. All 
the carpenters in each town, for example, 
form a local union. ‘The locals throughout 
the country are organized into a national 
carpenters’ union. The national unions, in 
all the crafts, are associated in the 
American Federation of Labor. 

Craft unions have aided the skilled John 
Jones. What about the unskilled John 
Jones? He can’t get into a craft union 
and in most cases has no organization to 
help him. But there is a new kind of 


unions of 
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Pickets parading before the town residence of Governor 
Lehman at 820 Park Avenue, New York City, during 
the strike of building service employes. 


labor union today. It is called an indus- 
trial (vertical) union. Unlike the craft 
(horizontal) unions the vertical takes in 
all workers in one industry. The United 
Mine Workers of America is an outstand- 
ing example of a vertical union. Work- 
men doing all sorts of work in the mining 
industry belong to this union. Clothing 
workers also have a_ semi-vertical union. 
Both these unions belong to the American 
Federation of Labor. 

President John L. Lewis of the United 
Miners believes the A. F. of L. should 
begin to drive to organize unskilled men in 
vertical unions. President William Green 
of the Federation favors craft unions. 
Two-thirds of the A. F. of L. members 
belong to craft unions. Their officers favor 
craft unions because they fear the en- 
trance of thousands of unskilled workers 
into unions would lower the wages of the 
skilled workers. If unskilled laborers are 
admitted to unions, they say, they will be 
hard to control and the unions will lose 
their power. 

Of the 30,000,000 workers who have 
jobs today, only 3,500,000 belong to the 
A. F. of L. Lewis says a majority of the 
30,000,000 is in the mass production in- 


dustries like automobiles, steel, rubber ang 
radios. These use mainly unskilled or sep). 
skilled men.- Lewis feels that the raising of 
wages in these industries is important jg 
we are to have a real business recovery 
Harold G. Moulton, president. of the 
Brookings Institution, declares we mug 
distribute more money in wages to the 
masses of people. 

Lewis has pressed his fight for industria} 
unions through a Committee for Indus. 
trial Organization. He refused President 
Green’s command to dissolve it. (Schoj, 
Feb. 22.) The strike of rubber workers a 
the huge Goodyear plant in Akron jis egp. 
sidered to be the first pitched battle in 
Lewis’ attempt to organize rubber workers 
in industrial unions. Akron is the center 
of the tire industry of the nation. The 
industry produces about 75,000,000 tires 
for a market of about 50,000,000. Natural. 
ly, this leads to price-cutting 
and a drive to lower ex. 
penises by cutting wages. 
Labor-saving machines also 
are planned which will throw 
many men out of work, 
President P. W. Litchfield, 
of Goodyear, the world’s 
largest rubber plant. became 
prominent in 1930 when he 
supported the six-hour day 
and thirty-hour week. : 

Efforts to speed up pro- 
duction caused the men to 
stage “sit-down strikes.” The 
men sat by their machines 
and refused to work. Food 
was brought to them so they 
could stay in the factory. 
Finally, young men _ were 
hired to replace the veterans 
of five and ten years service. 
The United Rubber Work- 
ers of America called the 
strike which has paralyzed 
the plant. President Lewis 
and President Green shelved 
their union dispute to help 
the strikers. Lewis appeared 
in Akron and spoke at sev- 
eral meetings. Writing in 
the St. Louis Post Dispateh, 
Spencer R. McCulloch says, 
“There is every evidence... 
that even the craft unions 
are in sympathy with the 
strikers.” 

Indications show that this 
strike may spread to the 
other rubber plants” in 
Akron, which comprise 
about 80 percent of the city’s 
business. 

In New York, striking building service 
employes, led by James M. Bambrick, are 
demanding a closed shop. That. is, only 
union men would be hired to run elevators 
and perform other services. They also 
demand a 48-hour week in place of a 5+ 
hour week for “day” men and a 66-hour 
schedule for “night” men, together with 
a minimum wage of $78 monthly and up. 
Investigation showed that some operators 
were getting only $16 a week, and others 
were working 60 hours a week. Skilled 
engineers in some buildings were making 
less than $20 a week. 

The Realty Advisory Board, whieh 
acts for most of the building owners, Te 
fused to turn the dispute over to 4 
neutral committee. It declares the owners 
won't allow a closed shop because it 
would give the unions a monopoly in the 
building service. It says the owners ¢cal- 
not pay more wages because they are hard 
pressed to pay taxes and interest on theit 
debts. Over 106 arrests have been made 
during the strike. Several clashes have 
occurred where strike-breakers were hired 
to run elevators. Mayor LaGuardia de 

(Concluded on page 22) 
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Studies Secticn 


he March of Events Around the World 


War and Peace 


Since Adolf Hitler came to power in 

Germany in 1933, the Nazis ; ) 
ripping UP sections of the Versailles 
Treaty. Germany was forced te sign 
this Treaty after the Ww orld W ar. (Schol., 
Feb. 29.) At a special meeting of the 
German Reichstag (law making body 
which merely agrees to Hitler's com- 
mands) Hitler tore up the last clause 
of the Versailles Treaty by sending Ger- 
man trocps into the demilitarized Rhine- 
land zone. While his voice was still ring- 
ing over the radio, the F rench govern- 
ment prepared its troops for trouble. The 
Ambassadors of Britain, Italy, and Bel- 
gium were hastily summoned and French 
Foreign Minister, Flandin,* explained the 
government’s position. ; 

In moving troops near the borders of 
France and Belgium, Hitler also tore up 
the Locarno Treaty in which Germany, 
France, Belgium and Britain promised to 
preserve peace in Europe. (Schol., Feb. 
99.) Hitler declared France already had 
broken this treaty when she agreed to a 
mutual assistance pact with Russia. He 
said this pact was aimed at Germany. 
France and Russia said this treaty was 
necessary to maintain peace in Europe. 
(Schol., March 14.) France prepared to 
submit the German action to the League 
of Nations. The League was formed to 
preserve peace through the action of all 
nations. 

In his speech, Hitler outlined the Ger- 
man stand. 1. Germany was sending 
troops, only a few battalions, to show 
that she considers the Locarno Treaty a 
dead number. 2. Now that Germany is on 
full terms with all other great nations she 
is ready to re-enter the League of Na- 
tions. She resigned from the League in 
1934, claiming she wasn’t getting fair 
treatment in the World Disarmament 
Conference. 3. Germany will sign a non- 
aggression pact or pacts with all her 
neighbors east and west. 4. Germany will 
establish, with France and Belgium, de- 
militarized zones as deep as those coun- 
tries wish. (This would mean that France 
and Belgium might have to destroy the 
elaborate system of forts that they have 
near the German border.) 5. Germany 
will sign a 25-year peace pact to replace 
Locarno. 6. Germany wants to draw up 
an air defense treaty in which all nations 
would pledge their forces to blast any 
nation which tried to start a war. Hitler 
also called an election for a new Reichstag 
March 29 to get a vote of approval from 
his countrymen. Since the country is 
controlled by the Nazi party such a vote 
doesn’t mean much. 

Hitler's action comes at the wrong 
time for Britain and France. The League 
of Nations, led by France and Britain, 
has its hands full trying to settle the 
Italo-Ethiopian war. Foreign Minister 
Anthony Eden, of Britain, told the 
League members that Britain would sup- 
port an oil embargo against Italy in an 
effort to force her to make peace. Italy 
Was given one week to answer. Mussolini 
replied that Italy would agree to let the 
League act now, if Italy were allowed 
to keep the territory she now occupies. 
Recent Italian victories in the north and 
_ in the south have strengthened 
Wsolini’s position. He now demands 
Control over territory near Lake Tana. 
oy Tana is the source of the Nile River, 

the British have important interests 
te a fact may Cause peace moves 
» &{mperor Haile Selassie has in- 


have been, 


dicated a willingness to talk things over 
with the League and Mussolini. His 
terms, however, don’t include many of 
the proposals advanced by Italy. It ap- 
pears that chances of settling the Italo- 
Ethiopian dispute are still not very 
bright. Likewise, Hitler’s sudden action 
will strengthen the power of Mussolini. 
This may make him advance terms which 
Ethiopia will refuse flatly. With its hands 
full of the Italian trouble and with Hit- 
ler demanding attention, the League will 
be like the old woman in the shoe. 

Meanwhile, the British government pro- 
tested against the Italian bombing of Red 
Cross units in Ethiopia. One bomb killed 
the head of the British Red Cross forces 
in Ethiopia. Italy delayed a reply pending 
further details on the incident. 
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Numbers 1, 2 and 3 on the map show 
positions Italy was forced to give up after 
her disastrous defeat by Ethiopia back in 
1895 and 1896. Recent gains will 
strengthen Italy’s stand during peace 
parleys with Ethiopia and the League. 


Several weeks ago 

Panama President Roose- 
velt sought to ad- 

vance the “good neighbor” policy of the 
United States by suggesting a Pan- 
American Conference for the purpose of 
preserving peace on the North and South 
American continents. (Schol., Feb. 29.) 
South American nations, who long have 
been annoyed by our meddling in their 
affairs, indicated a willingness to talk the 
matter over. Now, the Government has 
taken another step along the “good 
neighbor” road by patching up a quarrel 
which we have carried on with the Re- 
public of Panama for over thirty years. 
Back in 1903 the United States began 
building a canal across the narrow 40- 
mile strip of land separating the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans. A French company 
under De Lesseps, famed builder of the 


Suez Canal, had failed to construct a 
canal across this Isthmus. The United 
States Government then sought to buy 
the rights from the Republic of Colom- 
bia, which owned the little province of 
Panama, in which the canal zone lies. The 
Colombian Senate refused to approve a 
treaty with the United States. Suddenly 
Panama revolted and the appearance of 
United States warships helped the rebels 
greatly. Ten days later, President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt formally recognized Pan- 
ama as a republic and the little nation 
agreed to a treaty. ‘Ten million dollars 
was paid to Panama for a strip of land 
five miles wide on each side of the canal. 
By this treaty the United States prom- 
ised to pay $250,000 in gold yearly and 
was given the right to send troops to 
preserve order in the Republic. Colombia 
angrily charged that the revolution in 
Panama had been stirred up and sup- 
ported by Americans and she demanded 
money for damages. 

Meanwhile, the activities of American 
businessmen and officials angered the 
Panama Government. Our Government 
owned the Panama railroad and has kept 
its rates up by refusing to let Panama 
build a motor road across the Isthmus. 
We also paid no taxes on the railroad. 
We exercised the right of eminent do- 
main (the taking of land for public use) 
and refused to let Panama own a radio 
station on its own soil. When we de- 
valued the gold dollar and withdrew our 
gold from circulation, we refused to pay 
the annual canal rent of $250,000 in gold 
dollars. Panama said the 1903 treaty 
promised payment in gold. She refused 
to take our check in 1934 and 1935. 

Now, a new treaty has been arranged 
with Panama. We have agreed to pay our 
annual canal rent in gold dollars. We 
allow Panama to build a road across the 
Isthmus, give up our right of eminent do- 
main, and permit her to build two radio 
stations. 

Comments the N. Y. Times, “Renun- 
ciation of the right to intervene as 
in Panama should satisfy the national 
pride of the smaller republic and _ in- 
crease the confidence of the nations to 
the south of us that the United States 
has given up its long unfortunate ten- 
dency to stick its nose into their busi- 
a 
Remarks the N. Y. Post, “Though we 
permit a highway and give up rights we 
never legally had, the railroad continues 
its ownership of property on which it 
pays no taxes; Panama remains our 
private pasture. But the treaty is a 
break with the shabby past, a start to- 
ward fair play. - 








New York’s Crime War 
(Concluded from page 16) 


their living conditions have anything to 
do with making them become criminals? 
How many people commit crimes while 
they are out of work and broke? Investi- 
gate living conditions in the slum sec- 
tions of your own city or town-——do you 
think conditions there are producing a 
criminal class? Would a nation-wide pro- 
gram of slum clearance and_ low-cost 
housing for poor families help solve our 
crime problem? Which should be con- 
sidered of first importance, slum clear- 
ance, or a vigorous anti-crime campaign 
based on stronger laws? 


—F. Re 
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Although the rebellion led 


Japan by young officers in the 
Japanese Army has been 


crushed, the struggle for power between 
the military and civil authorities continues. 
(Schol., March 14.) Advised by Prince 
Kimochi Saionji, the Elder Statesman, 
Emperor Hirohito is attempting a com- 
promise, but it appears that Japan _ is 
drifting toward military fascist rule. 

Koki Hirota, former Foreign Minister, 
was appointed Premier and has been try- 
ing to form a new cabinet. Hirota is called 
a middle-of-the-road man but he is known 
to favor certain army policies. In the past 
Hirota took a firm stand against China 
and Russia, although he did disagree with 


General Sadao Araki, strong militarist, who was retired 
from the Army by Emperor Hirohito following the re- 
cent military rebellion led by young officers, is talking to 
Foreign Minister Koki Hirota, who has been appointed 
Premier and is trying to form a new Cabinet to pursue 
a middle-of-the-road course, between the militarists and 


civil authorities. 


some of the fire-eating Japanese generals. 
Hirota was balked when army chiefs re- 
fused to allow Count Terauchi to serve as 
War Minister in the new cabinet. Several 
other members of the cabinet, including 
Shigeru Yoshida, Foreign Minister, were 
opposed by the army, because of their 
moderate leanings. Last week's article 
pointed out that the army and navy are 
outside civil control; therefore one can see 
that Japan stands in danger of military 
rule. 

One blow was struck at the high army 
officials by Emperor Hirohito. The Em- 
peror accepted the resignations of four 
famed generals from the Supreme War 
Council and pushed them into retirement. 
This Council has sought to direct the 
policies of the Government and overrule 
the advice of the Emperor's aides, includ- 
ing Prince Saionji. Of the four generals 
who were retired, two were very extreme 
in their views. They are the former War 
Minister, Sadao Araki, whose fascist teach- 
ings inflamed young army officers with 
patriotic zeal, and Jinzaburo Mazaki, an- 
other strong militarist. General Minami, 
highest ranking officer in the army, has 
been transferred from his post as Ambas- 
sador and Commander-in-chief in Man- 
chukuo, to a post on the war council. Mina- 
mi is more moderate in his views. The army 
considers it has made great sacrifices by 
the retirement of four of its leading gen- 
and it is therefore determined to 
Premier Hirota’s selection of a 


erals 
control 
cabinet. 

The army wants a strong program of 
reform in order to help the farmers, who 
are crushed by debts. But the army also 
wants more expenditures for its forces, 
and these desires work at cross purposes. 
The young army officers come mainly from 
the peasant classes and the farming re- 
gions, and are therefore anxious for reforms. 


Social Studies Section 


Within the last year many uprisings among 
the farmers have been ruthlessly sup- 
pressed. Low wages and poverty also stalk 
through the industrial regions. Young 
officers don’t trust the civil authorities and 
don’t believe they will change these con- 
ditions. The high army officers use the 
younger officers to enforce their demands 
for a stronger army rule. But the high 
officers are more interested ,in money for 
the army and a strong stand against China 
and Russia. They think that Hirota’s mod- 
erate cabinet will merely increase the un- 
rest in the country. 

While Japanese army leaders tried to 
get more power, Josef V. Stalin, dictator 
of the Soviet Union, declared the Russian 

armies would oppose further 
advances by Japan in Outer 
Mongolia. Outer Mongolia is 
an independent _ republic 
under the influence’ of 
Russia. Stalin made this 
frank statement to Roy W 
Howard, chairman of the 
Scripps-Howard Newspap- 
ers and President of the 
N. Y. World-Telegram, in 
the first interview he has 
given in two years. Japa- 
nese officials said Stalin was 
“bluffing.” But Stalin's sharp 
ves,” to the question of 
Russia would act 
attacked Urga, 
Mongolia, gave 
considerable weight to his 
statements. Stalin also told 
Howard he considered Hit- 
ler’s Nazi Germany another 
danger point in the world. 
He said the Russo-Japanese 
situation was more serious 
now, but added that Hitler 
makes threats even when he 
talks of peace. 


whether 
if Japan 
capital of 


In the Canadian prov- 
Alberta ince of Alberta, the 
hard times of the past 
few years have taught farmers to say, 
“the better the crop the poorer the farm- 
er.” Alberta, accord- 
ing to Forrest Davis, 
Scripps-Howard 
staff writer, is a 
good example of the 
puzzle of poverty in 
the midst of plenty. 
It is a giant land, 
immense as ‘Texas. 
It produces meat, 
milk, poultry, grain, 
wool, and hides. It 
contains “more coal 
than Germany and 
France put to- 
gether.” Yet reports 
say farm women dare temperatures of 
50 below zero in gunny sacking clothes 
while their infants lack milk. 

Last fall a new figure appeared on the 
Alberta political scene. He William 
Aberhart, who had served as a high school 
principal for twenty years and founded 
the Prophetic Bible Institute. Aberhart’s 
Bible teachings made his name well-known 
in parts of Alberta, although he was a 
newcomer to polities. Organizing the 
Social Credit party, and campaigning with 
religious zeal, Aberhart gained control of 
the one-house Alberta Legislature. His 
party won 55 of the 63 seats. The Social 
Credit party promised to pay every citizen 
$25 a month. To hundreds of farmers, who 
seldom saw $100 during a whole year, it 
proved convincing campaign literature. 
Aberhart did not run for election but his 
party members’ promptly made _ him 
Premier of Alberta. He promised to begin 
the monthly payments in about 18 months. 

Social Credit is an economic theory 


ABERHART 


was 


developed by Major Clifford Hugh 

las, Scottish engineer and fraduate of 
Cambridge. Contending that people do not 
have enough money to buy all there is to 
‘sell, he would have the government control 
money and credit. It would then pay 4 
“national dividend” to all citizeps as 

means of increasing purchasing power, h 
spur production, everything would be sold 
at a “just price.” This “just price” would 
enable the buyer to obtain goods beloy 
the cost of production. But the seller 
would make his profit because the Goy. 
ernment would pay the difference between 
the production cost and the selling prigg 
To keep production of national Wealth 
ahead of the monthly payments, Douglas 
would have the State control all credit ang 
lend money to industry without interest 
charges. 

In 1934, the outgoing Alberta Goyen. 
ment hired Douglas to present his Views, 
but disregarded them. Aberhart took the 
Social Credit plan, revised it somewhat, 
and spread it about by means of his Bible 
Institute. In order to pay the monthly 
dividends to Albertans, Aberhart took the 
Townsend idea of a tax on all business 
transactions. Finding the Alberta treasury 
empty, Aberhart was forced to ask for 
loan from the Canadian Government. He 
got some money because the Eastern lead. 
ers didn’t want the province to go bank 
rupt, although they heartily dislike Social 
Credit. Stephen Leacock, the McGill Up: 
versity professor and humorist, expressed 
Eastern opinion by saying, “the scheme 
will never fail because it will never get a 
chance to.” Asked if he intended to put 
the social credit plan into operation by 
making the monthly payments, Aberhart 
answered Leacock with, “It’s a case of 
pay or get your gun.” He then recom. 
mended higher taxes to the Legislature in 
an effort to pull the province out of debt, 
Meanwhile, R. J. Magor, an efficiency man, 
was hired by Aberhart, at the recommen 
dation ot Eastern bankers. Social Credi- 
teers, who follow Douglas closely, were 
angry at this “surrender” to the bankers, 
They want Douglas to come to Alberta, 
Douglas has been silent, but reports say 
he won't make the trip. It is said he is 
angered at the appointment of Magor. 
Others say Douglas is afraid to take 
charge in Alberta because he knows his 
plan will fail. 


Strikes 


(Concluded from page 20) 


clared a state of existed and 


took steps to 


emergenc) 
assure that residential 
buildings were heated and_ that partial 
elevator service was maintained. The 
Mayor criticized the building owners’ re 
fusal to arbitrate the dispute and stood 
ready to hold a new peace parley. The 
N. Y. Times denounced the strikers and 
said their action endangered the public 
health. Other commentators — said we 
should consider the health of a man who 
must live on $16 a week. 

After six days the union signed a 
agreement with the Prudence Company, 
which controls 45 buildings. It is one 
the largest firms in the city and is not & 
sociated with the Realty Board. It granted 
wage increases of $8 a _ month and 
promised to rehire all the 3,500 strikers it 
its buildings. A modified closed shop will 
be allowed. This means that union ma 
will get first choice in jobs. La Guardia 
later announced a new plan which may 
end the strike soon. 

New York is called the most vertical 
city in the world. Its elevators travel 
100,000 miles daily, and carry 15,000,000 
passengers, almost twice as many as eure 
transportation facilities. Tired New York: 
ers now realize how important elevators 
really are. 
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" Who’s Who in the News 
MUSIC MASTER 


During the past ten years the genius 


and showmanship of Arturo Toscanini 
have kept the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony Orchestra 

in the front rank of 
great musical organ- 
jzations. Some crit- 
jes hold that there 
are only four great 
conductors in the 
world today —Tosca- 
nini, Stokowski, 
Koussevitzky, and ¢ 
Furtwaengler. Thus, rr» 
when Toscanini an f 
nounced his retire- FURTWAENGLER 
ment, officials se- 

lected a man from this list of the greatest, 
to take the brilliant Italian’s place. Wil- 
helm Furtwaengler, conductor of the Ber- 
ln Philharmonic Orchestra, will serve, 
next season, as musical director 
country’s oldest orchestra. 

Back in 1925 and 1927, Furtwaengler 
was acclaimed in this country and he re- 
turns as “a more mature artist, greater 
than ever before.” 

Speaking out against the Nazis in 1934, 
Furtwaengler declared political propa- 


ganda shouldn’t interfere with art. He | 


insisted Jews were good musicians and 
composers, too, and protested against the 
banishment of Max Reinhardt, Otto Klem- 
perer, Bruno Walter, and the attacks on 
Paul Hindemith, famed composer. Furt- 
waengler finally resigned all his posts but 
returned the next year after declaring he 
had no intention of meddling in politics. 
His reinstatement by the Nazis’ has 
brought protests against his selection as 
director of the New 
Rabbi Stephen S. Wise and others de- 
clared Toscanini had refused to bow to 
European dictators, and urged officials to 
“reconsider” Furtwaengler’s appointment. 


“J, D.” 

A mild-mannered man is J. D. Ross. 

He speaks softly and beams upon his lis- 

teners. Opponents have been led to think 

he is harmless. To 

their sorrow they 

discover this jovial, 

Scots-Canadian- 

American is a_ hu- 

man buzz-saw even 

though he may smile 

all the time. For 32 

years, “J. D.,” as he 

is best known in the 

Northwest, has been 

Superintendent of 

City Light at Se- 

attle, Washington. 

Public ownership of power is a religion 

there, and “J. D.” has given the people 

cheap electricity. The city is the best 
lighted in America. 

At present, Ross is a member of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission in 
charge of public utilities. The Utility 
Holding Company Act of 1936 empowers 
Ross to reorganize these power companies 
for the distibution of cheap power. 

When people say a thing can’t be done, 

- D.” promptly does it. His optimism 
knows no stopping point. He dreams the 
mpossible and makes it happen before 
your eyes. The great Edison said Ross’s 
street-lighting system wouldn’t work. Ross 
had him push the button that started this 
system. It still works, and Edison be- 
tame Ross’s firm friend. On the Skagit 
River, Ross built two dams and power 

uses. He built a railroad up there and 
takes thousands of citizens to see “their” 
Power plants. 

(Concluded on page 28) 


of this | 
| 


York Philharmonic. | 


|Qnd prize................-$25 in cash 


Social Studies Section 
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Enter the 


EBERHARD FABER 
1936 ART CONTESTS 





40 Cash Prizes Plus 80 
Handsome Artists’ Kits 


These prizes in each of the divisions 
listed below: 
9 GMB. oc ccccccccccsss. eee 


.. Vat 
4th to 10th prizes....$5 each in cash 


10 Honorable Mentions with prizes of 
Artists’ Kits 


DIVISIONS 


Drawings with BLACK LEAD PENCIL 


Drawings with COLORED PENCILS or PAS. 
TEL-TYPE CRAYONS 


Drawings with COLORED PENCILS, BRUSH 
and WATER 


Drawings with CHARCOAL-TYPE PENCILS 
or STICKS, in BLACK or COLORS 


THESE ARE THE RULES: 


1. Any contestant may enter drawings for one or all divisions. As 
many drawings as desired may be submitted in each division. In 
all cases the division, name of the contestant, age, address and High 
School must be stated on the back of the drawing. 

2. All drawings must be executed under the”direction of the Art 
Teacher and must be so countersigned, but must be entirely executed 
by the student himself. This need not eliminate oral criticisms of the 
drawing by the teacher. To make sure that entries are placed in cor- 
rect divisions, the name and the manufacturer of the materials used 
must also appear on the back of each drawing. 

3. The Eberhard Faber Pencil Co., reserves the right to retain or 
reproduce the prize-winning drawings. Only one prize will be given 
to an individual. 

4. If drawings are to be returned, sufficient stamps to cover return 
postage must accompany them. rhile every care will be taken to 
see that they are properly packed, the Eberhard Faber Pencil Co. 
cannot be responsible in case of damage or loss. 

5. Drawings must be unmounted, but, to ensure safe arrival, may 
be placed between mounts. They must not be framed or rolled. 
The size of drawings should not exceed 22 x 28 inches. 

6. It is suggested that drawings be made from objects, memory or 
imagination rather than copies from photographs or other pictures, 
as the Jury are certain to be better impressed by original work. 

7. Drawings will be judged as to content and technique. 

8. In the event of a tie, duplicate prizes will be awarded. 

9. The contests end on May 16, 1936. Entries must bear post- 
marks of not later than midnight of that date. 





10. Address all drawings and communications to: 


| Eberhard Faber High School Art Contests Jury 


37 Greenpoint Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Only with 
the highest 
grade artists’ 
materials can 
you _ assure 
yourself of 
high - grade 
work. 


OPEN TO ALL HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 


$500 IN CASH PRIZES 


Microtomic 


Van 


Dyke— 


The outstand- 


quality 


drawing pen- 
cil—18 degrees 
from 7B to 9H. 


Black 


Chalk 


Sketching Stick 
—Varnished 
Sides — Cleaner 
than charcoal. 


Mongol 


Colored 


Pencils — Assort- 
ments of 12 and 


24 colors. 


“Paint 


with Pencils”— 
simply brush and 


water. 


wei 


*““Nupastel” Color Sticks—in 
assortments of 12 and 24 colors. 
Cleaner, stronger than pastels. 











UT it where you want it.” That 

is, briefly stated, the keynote of the 

attack in most every sport. In golf, 

for instance, the point where you 
want it is clearly and gaily marked—by a 
flag stuck in the hole. Now it is not every 
sport that has the objective so conve- 
niently marked. In tennis the only mark- 
ings are the white boundary lines and the 
net, and these are best regarded as places 
where you don’t want to put the ball, 
rather than places where you do want to 
put it. 

Of course the white lines are in bounds: 
that is, if your shot hits the line it is a 
good (in bounds) shot. But I advise you 
not to aim for the lines. It is risky busi- 
All right, then, where should I aim, 
you ask. Your aim should depend on the 
whereabouts of your opponent, what he 
has just done, and what his weaknesses 
are. What you want to return to him to 
climax that particular exchange of shots 
(called a “rally” in tennis terminology) 
shot that he will have difficulty in 
one that will put him on the de- 
fensive, so that 
getting his racquet on it, he will not be 
able to put it where he wants it. He 
will consider himself lucky if he manages 
to get in over the net and in bounds. 


ness. 


is a 
reaching; 


even if he succeeds _ in 


A Little Philosophizing 


It is a brief, but fair, definition of ten- 
nis to say that it is a game in which you 
are supposed to hit the ball to some point 
in the opposite court where your oppo- 
nent cannot reach it, or will have 
trouble reaching it. In other words, you 
are supposed to make it for your 
opponent to play his part of the game, and 
he (or she) is supposed to make it hard 


some 


hard 


for you to play your part of the game. 
Now you may say that you don’t like 
to look at it in this light because the fel- 
lows or girls you play with decent 
chaps and good sports, and you would like 
to help them, rather than hinder them. 
If such is the case, there is still another 
way to look at it, so that you can see that 
by playing your best and trying to make 
it hard for your opponent, you will be doing 
him a favor; that is, supposing you and 
he are fairly evenly matched. Because by 
giving him all you’ve got you will be bring- 
ing out the best tennis in him, and when 


are 


Weekly Sports ‘Page 


By Mercer Beastey 


Mercer Beasley is the 


States. 


best-known tennis coach 
He rose to this estate when two of his pupils, Ellsworth 


in the United 


Vines and Frank Parker, gained national renown, Vines becom- 
ing, and remaining to this date, the world’s best player, first 


amateur and then professional. 


Parker, the only one of Beasleys’ 


pupils who has been constantly under the coach’s direction, started 
tennis with Beasley about ten years ago; won the boys’ national 


and junior championships, 
since. 


players who have benefited by Beasley’s coaching. 


and many 
Wilmer Allison and Carolin Babcock are two other famous 


important tournaments 


The Beasley 


system is described in full in Beasley’s book “How to Play Tennis.” 
For Scholastic, Beasley has written this article on control, the 


basis of good play according to any system. 


In the above picture 


the author is shown demonstrating one of the principles of strok- 
ing the ball to a group of girl pupils at Bermuda, where he coaches 


during the winter. 


In the spring, Beasley returns to coach the 


Princeton University and Lawrenceville School players. 


the two of you are putting each other to 
the real test in this way you are opening 
up opportunities for each other to play 
the kind of tennis that gives you the great- 
est satisfaction. 

Of course, when you are playing with 
someone much inferior in tennis ability 
to yourself you do not want, I suppose, to 
“blow him off the court.” In these one- 
sided matches you can, if the match is an 
informal one just for fun and sociability, 
hit the ball so that your opponent can 
reach it, thus making it possible to keep 
the ball in play and affording both of you 
practice in control. For, after all, you 
have to be just as accurate to put the ball 
near your opponent as you have to be to 
put it away from him. 


A Ham and a Player 

I said. Please mark the word, 
because it denotes the difference between 
a tennis ham and a tennis player. You 
have all seen the boy or girl on the tennis 
court the ball as though he 
were trying to net a butterfly. He gets 
under the bouncing ball, crouches down 
and then stabs the racquet at it without 
the slightest sense of direction. As long 
as it goes over the net and stays in the 
court, it is all right with this player. 
Perhaps you are one of these players who, 
when they hit the ball, make no effort to 
some particular point in the 
If you are, please excuse 


Accurate 


swinging at 


place it at 
opposite court. 
me for suggesting that you are a ham 


tennis player. I mean no personal offense. 


But I do mean that I should like to have 
you on the court for a little while to show 
you how much improvement you can make 
in your game by PLACING your shots. 
But since I cannot do that, I will do th 
next best thing by trying to help you in 
writing. 

Here is what I do to develop accuracy 
in my players at Princeton and Lawrente 
ville, and it is something any one of you 
can do without the aid of a coach, Place 
a box, about the size of the box that holds 
one dozen tennis balls (1 always use this 
particular box, because there is always 
one at hand when we have formal praé 
tice) in the opposite court. Then dire 
all your shots for the next few minutesa® 
the box. If you have no one to help yo 
with this practice you will have to bountts 
the ball in front of you to swing at it 
The more balls you have at your disposal 
the less trips you will have to make to 
collect the balls together again. But its 
much more effective to have some one m 
the other side of the net throwing the 
balls to you, first to your forehand, then 
to your backhand. 

After a few minutes move the box t 
some other point on the court. Move it 
all around. Try to hit it. When you have 
practised at this for a while each day 
you will find that within a few days you 
will be getting more and more of your 
shots near the box; and pretty soon @ ma 
jority of your shots will be striking withia 
a radius of two or three feet of the bore 
You are getting ACCURATE when you 
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this stage, and climbing fast out 
of the ham class into the player class. 


Pick Your Openings 


the box and the court be- 
1 space 27 feet wide (if you 
are playing the singles court) and 39 feet 
from net to baseline. Here are 1,053 
quare feet in which to put the ball, and 
asst players don’t care whether they use 
the few square feet deep to the left and 
near the baseline, or the space just over 
the net, slightly to the right. One is cer- 
tainly better than the other, depending 
pe those three factors I mentioned earlier: 
(1) The whereabouts of your opponent ; 
(2) what he has just done; (3) what his 


Take away 
comes an opel 





weaknesses are. 
If your opponent has retreated from the 
net to his baseline to play your deep lob 
to his forehand side, and you can see that 
he will not arrive in position in time to 
control his return very well, it is usually 
a signal for you to come to the net; and 
it he succeeds in reaching the ball and 
r" making some sort of shot the chances are 
that from your net position you will be 
able to handle it at your pleasure. Where 
to put it? You can pick out any number 
of spaces in which to volley your return 
so that your opponent could not reach the 
ball even if he had roller skates. PICK 
OUT ONE QUICKLY, fix your mind on 
it, don’t waver, and put the ball there. 
THINK OF THE BOX. Imagine the 
box at the spot you have picked out in 
your mind’s eye. ‘The decision has to be 
quick, for if you are still trying to pick 
out the spot, or are uncertain or indiffer- 
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ent as to where you will return the ball, 
you may dub the shot altogether or return 
it so that your opponent can easily reach 
it, and then YOU, not he, will be on the 
defensive. In a flash your positions be- 
come reversed. Now he has you running, 
where accuracy on your part would have 
taken the wind out of him. 

Another situation: Your opponent has 
hit one to your forehand so that you can 
handle it easily just back of your own 
service line. But you noticed, immediate- 
ly after your opponent hit the ball that 
he stayed well behind his baseline from 
where he made his stroke. Evidently he 
is expecting you to return one deep to 
him, though an alert player should not be 
taking things for granted. Now 
will you return the ball deep to him? Of 
course not. It is a sure point to place a 
light “drop shot” directly over the net, 
off at an angle, so that in case your oppo- 
nent does come tearing forward to play 
the ball it will be carried still further from 
his reach. 

Now, however, your opponent has fallen 
for this trap and when the situation looms 
again he may have benefited from his ex- 
perience. So the next time he inadvert- 
ently gives you an easy bounce near your 
service line you note that he has moved up 
inside the baseline a few feet. - The farther 
in he comes the more foolish he is going 
to look when you shoot your return deep 
to his weak side. What is his weak side? 
It is probably his backhand. Most play- 
ers are weaker on the backhand than on 
the forehand. You can discover the weak- 
ness very early in the match. Don’t play 
on it over much, because if you overplay 
his weakness he will adjust his movements 
to reduce the size of the vulnerable area. 
If he j§ a right-handed 
backhand is weak, he 


these 


will be constantly 


shifting over to his own left side of his | 


court if you are almost always “playing 
his backhand.” So, keep him guessing 
by being quick to shoot one deep to his 
forehand when you see him sidling over 
to reduce the burden of his backhand. Put 
it where you want it, and where he doesn’t 
want it! And don’t forget the target— 
that imaginary box on the court. 


TENNIS ILLUSTRATED 

High school students looking for an in- 
expensive book of tennis instruction are 
advised to buy “Lawn Tennis As Played 
by the Champions,” an 80-page volume. 
thoroughly illustrated with “movie-strip” 
pictures of the world’s greatest players, 
and containing articles 
the game. These articles are written by 
Tilden, Vines, Perry, Allison, Richards, 
Beasley, Crochet and other famous players. 
In addition, there is a special course of 
lessons for beginners, and an encyclopedia 
of information telling how to build a 
tennis court, how to arrange a tourna- 
ment, how to decide knotty problems in 
the rules. “Lawn Tennis as Played by the 
Champions” is distributed by Scholastic, 
so that in itself is a guarantee that you 
will get double your money’s worth. The 
price is only 50 cents, and if you are not 
fully satisfied with the book after you 
have examined it, you may return it with- 
in five days and receive your money back. 
Send 50 cents (no stamps) to: Scholastic 
Bookshop, 250 E. 48rd St., New York, 
Ms Ee 


on all phases of 





player and his | 


| 








MORE CONTROL 
MORE SPEED 


MORE SERVICE 
With Wilson Championship Ball 


(Approved by U.S. L. T. A.) 


You sure can get more sets of faster play 
out of this great new ball—because its 
knitted wool cover constartly renews the 
brushed up nap as fast as the old nap wears 
... And never a ‘‘dog-eared”’ cover because 
the extra thick knitted 
felt is bonded so firmly 
to the 25% thicker rub- 
ber wall that they can’t 
be separated even with 
plyers. This and the 
special inner dirigible = 
aluminum lining gives 
sustaining firmness, 
truer flight and meets 
every requirement of 
today’s speedy smash- 
ing game. 

All together it is a, 
beautifully balanced 
ball that pays you more 
for your money in exact performance, 
lightning response, truer bounce and 
more sets per ball. 


Packed right in 
pressure tight containers 


Gas pressure in 

moisture proof 

hermetically 

sealed cans bal- 

ance the pres- 

sure inside the 
all. 

Wilson Cham- 
pionship Balls 
reach you with 
all the original 
pep put into 
them the day they were made by the 
Wilson special method of inflation. 


ELLSWORTH VINES’ 
Own Tennis Racket 


It is the racket 
on which he 
stakes his own 
reputation inall 
his matches. It 
stands up under 
his terrific serv- 
ice and smashes 
- . . gives him 
speed, balance, 
feelandcontrol. 
Vines designed it, supervised 
its construction and places 
his own endorsement on it. 
T-10 Vines Personal Model. 
Wilson Vines-endorsed split 
lamb gut. Each.......$15.00 
T-11 Vines Personal Model. 
Wilson Vines-endorsed.* 

Moisture proof stringing. i 
Each eee | 
T-13F Vines Personal Model. j 
Frame only. Each..... $8.75 


Ellsworth Vines is retained on Wilson's Field Testing Staff 


Wibson 
SPORTS EQUIPMENT 
WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 
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FOLLOWING THE FILMS 
By Sarah McLean Mullen 


Film Fans 


EARLY everyone has a favorite 
actor, whose presence on_ the 
screen makes a photoplay a par- 


ticular pleasure. In childhood, 
we usually choose our heroes from West- 
erns, those strong, hard-riding cow-boys. 
In high school and college, our actor heroes 
are apt to be more nearly of our own age 
and more romantic in type, chosen for 
their ways of wearing clothes, for their 
ability to sing or to dance, and—yes, we 
admit it—to make love. For it is not only 
the girls who notice smoothness in Cupid’s 
technic. But when we get a little older 
we are likely to choose from any age or 
type. Often, we then admire most the 
child stars or the men at the other end of 
life, those who play the character roles. 
Their faces are often lined with age, but 
those lines often bespeak a deeper un- 
derstanding of life and the paris they 
play. 

It is good for us to have heroes, but 
silly to become so enamored of them that 
we become blind to their ineptness or lack 
of power to interpret certain réles. We 
shouldn’t want them always to be the 
same. So, to be a good film fan, we must 


be sympathetic but not sentimental; un- 
derstanding, but not too generous in our 
attitudes toward these players. We must 
establish high standards for acting, and 
demand the best. And if the old favorites 
fail to meet our standards, we shall do 
well to choose new stars. This week's 
films offer an opportunity for considera- 
tion especially of the child stars and some 
of the best of the elderly ones. 

Little Lord Fauntleroy (U. A., Dir. John 
Cromwell). 

Fauntleroy has long been another term 
for ‘sissy’ and ‘mamma’s boy’, but it is 
due to lose that unpleasant association 
through the virile interpretation given the 
part by Freddie Bartholomew. Although 
the story is frankly sentimental, this ster- 
ling little English actor establishes himself 
as a manly and dignified chap. He loves 
his mother but is ready to fight for his 
rights as a real boy. He is loyal to his 
old friends, yet sufficiently broad-minded 
to accept new ones. The story tells of a 
gouty and crusty old British aristocrat 
(C. Aubrey Smith), who sends for his 
American grandson to assume his rightful 


place as a member of nobility, upon the 
death of the boy’s father. The boy’s at- 
tachment to his American friends, Mr. 
Hobbs, the grocer (Guy Kibbee), Dick, the 
bootblack (Mickey Rooney) and the apple- 
woman ‘(Jessie Ralph), at first resents his 
grandfather’s determination to re-make 
his life. But bit by bit, the boy changes 
the bitter, old man. Finally, when an 
imposter (Jackie Searl) appears, the old 
man comes to realize the true worth of the 
boy and his lovely mother (Dolores Cos- 
tello). C. Aubrey Smith gives an admir- 
able interpretation of the old man as he 
changes under the boy’s influence. 


v 


Above—Freddie Barthol- 
omew as Little Lord 
Fauntleroy (David O. 
Selznick). Left—C. Au- 
brey Smith in a scene 
from the same picture. 
Lower right—Joyce Kay, 
Warner Baxter, and 
Gloria Stuart in a scene 
from The Prisoner of 
Shark Island (20th Cen- 
tury-Fox). 


Tough Guy Dir. Chester 
Franklin). 

This is a fast-moving, exciting, and en- 
tertaining picture with typical crime story 
situations starring Jackie Cooper. Excel- 
lent characterizations, beautiful Califor- 
nia scenery, and remarkable work on the 
part of the dog (Rin Tin Tin Jr.) lift it 


above the average gangster film. 


(M-G-M; 


Three Godfathers (M-G-M, Dir. Rich- 
ard Boleslawski). 

A man’s regeneration through, the in- 
fluence of a child is the theme of this pho- 
toplay. Three desperadoes (Chester Mor- 
ris, Lewis Stone, and Walter Brennan) 
find a child in the desert with her dying 
mother. The little girl (Jean Kirschner) 
lives to change completely the fortunes 
of. the trio. This is an out-and-out West- 
ern with fast-moving action, highly emo- 
tional and melodramatic situations, and 
beautiful desert scenery, photographed 
with skill. 


The Prisoner of Shark Island (20th 
Cent.-Fox; Dir. John Ford). 
Having given surgical aid to Wilkes 


Booth, the murderer of Abraham Lineal 


Dr. Samuel Mudd (Warner Baxter) fing 
himself regarded as a public enemy, With 
strong suspense the picture builds up t 
Dr. Mudd’s attempted escape from the 
“Devil’s Island” of the United States, By 
sympathetic direction, wise selection at 
incidents, excellent photography, and 
strong musical support, the play Moves 
quickly through the doctor's heroic t 
against yellow fever to his final publi 
vindication. It is interesting to note re: 
the same devotion to professional ethic 
that caused his arrest in the first sad 
bringing him first misery and UN justified 
suffering, later wins for him fame and the 
devotion of his understanding wife (Glorig 
Stuart). The picture is interesting both 
for its historic significance and its human 
qualities. The strongest scenes are the trial 
wherein Mudd is made the victim of an in 
flamed populace. Of course, the film story 
is not strictly accurate, but 
it gains by narrative licens 
in dramatic results, 


Bugle Ann 
Richard Thorpe), 

Lionel Barrymore aS a 
mountaineer of the Mis. 
souri Ozarks gives us ay 
exceptionally fine Diece 
of characterization, As 
Spring Davis, he is show 
as the owner of a hound 
dog, whose unusual voice 
has won her the name of 
“Bugle Ann.” 

One day Davis kills g 
neighbor, who he suspects 
has killed this favorite 
dog. On trial for his life, 
he explains dramatically 
the place of a dog in Man’ 
existence and his own love 
for his pet. He is rescued 
from prison by the daugh- 
ter of the man he has 
killed and the mystery of 

Bugle Ann is clarified. The director 
has caught the spirit of these simple, home- 
spun mountaineers and has worked out the 
plot with sincerity and effective realism. 
Mr. Barrymore’s interpretation is varied 
but consistent and richly powerful in emo- 
tional appeal. The night fox hunting 
scenes are particularly beautiful. Read 
John Masefield’s Reynard the Fox fora 
thrilling literary picture of fox-hunting. 


(M-G-¥; 


Don’t Bet on Love (RKO; Dir. Leigh 
Jason). 
A bizarre bet is the theme of this ludi 


Michael (Gene Raymond) 
bets his meat-packing uncle $1000 against 
Michael’s entry into the abhorred business 
that he can start from New York in his 
underwear without a penny and arrive I 
Los Angeles within 10 days’ time with 
$100, a complete outfit of clothes, and 8 


crous story. 


sweetheart. What he does to win @ 
wager constitutes the chief action of this 
rollicking farce. The film is gay and 1 
mantic, and punctuated with clever lines. 
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ater SOCIAL STUDIES In a Coming Issue G a 

nid 7 SIGNPOSTS +. For a coming issue of Scholastic, Unnins 
S Up to a Mr. Mathewson, our vocational editor, for higher 


> from 
the is preparing an article that will in- 





States, By 7 

election 4 n Gunther’s Inside Europe (Harpers, terest students and teachers alike, en- k 9 

iphy, a Pg is just the kind of a book you will titled, “Where to Find Information mar Sé 

Play moves soy if you want to know what is going About Occupations.” — 

reroic fight behind the scenes abroad. Mr. Gunther _In addition, vocational reference | | W HEN you 
on lists are being prepared and will be 


inal publie believes that personalities have a great 
© note hoy M deal to do with history, and that the way 
Onal ethics in which they act can often cause or pre- 
first place, vent a war. The author believes that 
UN justified Europe will soon be plunged into war. 
me and the 
ife (Gloria 
esting both 
its human 


re the trig] can r 
the Repubiican nomination in June. He 


made available, free of charge, to know — work and when 
all Scholastic subscribers, on request. you don’t, you'll find it way . 
Included in these lists will be: easier to put it down with 
General Occupational Bibliography a Spencerian. Let the glid- 
* Books on Occupations ing smoothness of its easy 
“Rivals in the G. O. oe Camp,” pg ewe — + es ig | | quill action, made famous 
- Lindley in the March Current History 300ks on Occupations for Girls uae? Keres ; : 
. nde man’s analysis of what Books on How to Get a Job by Spencerian Steel Pens, 
didate will have a chance of securing Watch for this and other future 
articles on vocational subjects in the 
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e director discussed. He concludes: “The creation “A few years after the Armistice, 
iple, home- # and improvement of our new national do- Manny was in Munich and tried to trace 
ed out the main, as a supplement to the efforts of both the man and the girl, but he had no 
e realism. private = ea and a ha pence for iyck—couldn’t even find the chalet on the 

varie é Pritage E >< eS ean. s sia . 
_ is varied the natura € rit ige of our land resources, pijiside. Anyway, it’s eighteen years ago 
ul in emo- remains one of the major tasks of the 

: ° : bs now .. . But you can perhaps under- 
x hunting coming years. bana aw If 1 | ; d 
ul, fa e i stand how ... I fe t... when you quote 
For fora Two new books on the Townsend Plan’ that poem at dinner. 
hunting. are now on the market. The Townsend “Oh, the poem we were ail arguing 
Plan (Doubleday, Doran, $.50) by Nich- about?” 

i i 0) poseve t Z i “wy 7 
Dir. Leigh las Roosevelt, and Age Before Booty Yes. As a matter of fact, I never knew 


a (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $1.00) by Morgan Manny had written it. Poetry, I must ad- 
this luds ( J+ Dorman. Mr. Roosevelt argues that oe ad : : 
the plan would take nearly 40 per cent mit, isn’t much in my line. But that poem 
of the 1929 income and would necessitate ~~~: Well, it reminded me.” 
a seven-fold increase in present Federal I nodded. The volume of Manny Stew- MERRIAM-WEBSTER 
taxes. Mr. Dorman believes the Townsend art’s last poems, issued after his death, 
Plan will work and says so. lay on the shelf at my elbow, and I | New from cover to cover. Backed by a 
reach for it, found the page, and leaned | century of leadership. William Allan Neil- 
forward to catch the firelight as I read, in | son, President of Smith College, Editor in 
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“French Fascism Comes to New York” 
appears in the March issue of the Ameri- 








can Spectator. The author, David Bern- @ sense for the first time: Chief, heads the most authoritative staff 

stein, has made a searching study of of editors ever organized. Contains 600,000 

fascism. ? ’ “You do not know our ways are strange entries —the greatest amount of informa- 

e In war-perverted brotherhood; tion ever put into one volume— 122,000 

Nearly a thousand schools are already How white the snow upon the range, more entries than any other dictionary. 

enrolled in the Tenth National Examina- How warm the window in the wood. 12,000 terms illustrated. Magnificent 

tion for High Schools on the League of You do not know, you have not seen plates in color and half tone. Thousands 

Nations, to be held Friday, March 27, The moonlight trembling on the green; of encyclopedic articles — 3,350 pages. 

it was announced today by the Educa- Nor have you watched a single star Write for free, illustrated pamphlet con- 

tional Committee of the League of Nations Rise over shades where terrors are. taining specimen pages, color plates, and 

Association which conducts the contest. Yet in that world whose beauty lies full information. 
taymond) es * Beyond the eye and in the mind, 

10 against , Marquis Childs draws some thumb-nail Yours is the twilight of the wise, G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 

1 busines fa etches in Brains in Washington in Har- *~ And ours is the noonday of the blind.” 


yrk in his a for March, that will make interest- ’ 
arrive Dele. de a a of government Reprinted from This Week, copyright, WEBSTER S 
pic in between the civil service and 1936, by permission of the author. 
on — group that he describes. NEW INTERNATIONAL 
4 €y are men and women trained nections. These seven, picked at random 
to think; ¢ ‘ Pe = : . » | me 9p: J ad 
am oS pectin hype a by pref- are samples from the teeming hive of the DICTIONARY Second Edition 
ee | lal and political problems, | New Deal, men and women with a serious 
ost of them innocent of political con- desire to contribute their best. 














Who’s Who in the News 


(Concluded from page 23) 


“Hello Mr. Chips” 
(Concluded from page 4) 


Ross was born in Chatham, Ontario, 63 
years ago. He dabbled with electricity 
and chemistry but never went to college. 
He refused a job in New York because it 
was too routine, and finally had to come 
west for his health. Ross arrived in 
Seattle in time to begin work on the city’s 
power plant. In his years of service, 
Ross is the one department head that all 
candidates for Mayor must promise to 
retain. They either promise or they don’t 
get elected. One Mayor tried to reverse 
himself and fire Ross. The people fired 
the Mayor by a recall vote. Ross’s gen- 
erosity with his men and his kindness, 
even to enemies who have hounded him 
for years, is a tradition in the Northwest. 

The Rosses are childless but they have 
raised five children. His wife is his close 
companion and adviser. He prefers a 
good notebook full of power statistics to 
any seven-course meal or dinner party. 


vember, to stay six months. After a 
few weeks in New York, where they 
were given a merry twirl by the lit- 
erary people, and a visit with rela- 
tives in Missouri, they went on to 
Hollywood to supervise the filming of 
Lost Horizon. Mr. Hilton punctuated 
his invasion of our West by weekly 
broadcasts of his impressions of our 
country. Mr. Hilton is now work- 
ing on a new novel, dealing with 
war and peace, to be published some- 
time this year. All of Mr. Hilton’s 
books, with the exception of Mr. 
Chips (Little, Brown), have been 
published by William Morrow and 
Company. 


—ERNESTINE K. TAGGARD 
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Find the mistakes 


in this picture! 
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4,Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, 

19th Floor, 250 East 43rd St., New 
York, N. Y., to arrive by midnight, 
April 20, 1936. No entries accepted 
after that date. 


5,Prizes will be awarded to thos: sub 
mitting correct complete lists of 


1,Anyone under the age of twenty-one 
may compete. 


@,Study the scene above and list on a 

sheet of paper the mistakes you find 
in it. State each carefully and clearly. 
With your list submit a statement of 








50 words or less on “‘Why I Like Planters 
Peanuts.” 


3,Send empty Planters Peanut bag or 

wrapper bearing a picture of Mr. 
Peanut with your entry or send a hand- 
drawn facsimile of the label on the wrapper 
showing Peanut. On top of first 
page write your name, age, home ad- 
dress, city and state. Fasten the bag 
wrapper or picture securely to your entry 


the mistakes in the picture, and whose state- 
ments are considered most accurate and 
suitable for advertising and publicity use. 


Judges’ decision is final. Winners will 
be ammounced in Scholastic, May 23, 
1936, issue. In the event of a tie for any 
prize offered, a prize identical with that 
tied for will be awarded each tying con- 
testant. 








I stopped at the grocery counter ang 
took out the list my wife had given mm 
“I want,” I said to the clerk, “a loaf of 
Mumsie’s Bread, a package of Krunchies, 
some Goody Sanny Spread, Ole Mammy, 
*Lasses, Orange Puddy, Bransie Buns, ang 
a pound of Aunt Annie’s Sugar Can’y, 
Bitsey-bite size.” : 

“Sorry, no Krunchies. How about 
Krinkly Krisps, Oatsies, Maltsey Wheats, 
Ricelets, Cornsie Ponesies, or Wheatums? 

“Wheatums, then.” 

“Anything else? Tootsie, Tatery Chips 
Cheesie Weesies, Gingie Bits, Itsey Cakes, 
Sweetie Toofums, or Dramma’s Dough. 
nies?” 

“Tan’t det anysing else,” I said, tod- 
dling toward the meat department to look 
for teensy Wienies and a leg of lambi- 
kins. 

—Judge, 


Voice (on the telephone): Zander! Zan. 
der! Z! Z!! No, not C! ABCDEFGHIJ 
KLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ! 


—London Opinion 


The story goes that two Liverpool buteh- 
ers were competitors. “Sausages, one shil- 
ling the pound,” was the announcement 
in the window of the first shop. 

“Sausages, ten pence the pound,” was 
over the door of the other shop the next 
day. 

“Sausages under one shilling cannot be 
guaranteed,” was the comeback of shop 
number one. 

“We furnish sausages for the king,” was 
the next announcement of shop number 


| two. 


Shop number one, not to be outclassed 
by such methods, and to settle the argu- 
ment, put up the following sign the next 
morning: “God save the King!” 

-——Open Road. 


Nature is wonderful! <A _ million years 
ago she didn’t know we were going to 
wear spectacles, yet look at the way she 


| placed our ears. 


—Annapolis Log. 
A simple countryman saw a_ gaudy- 
plumaged parrot on the roof of his cot- 
tage. 
He climbed up to capture it. 
The parrot looked at him sharply, “What 
do you want?” 
The countryman touched his cap. “Beg 
pardon, sir. I thought you was a bird!’ 
—Long Beach Press-Telegram. 


“Now, Bobby Jones,” said the teacher, 
“where is the elephant found?” 
“The elephant is such a_ big animal, 
teacher, that it is hardly ever lost.” 
—Tid-Bits. 


When History Repeats Itself 
Teacher—When was the revival of lear 
ing? 
Pupil—Just before exams. 
—Michigan Education Journal. 


Here We Go 


are on a_ submarine 


Lady—“So you 
What do you do?” 
Sailor—“Oh, I run forward, m 
hold her nose when we want to take 4 
dive.” 


a’am, and 


—Annapolis Log 
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Vocational Editor 

Problems of vocational guidance cannot be 
thoroughly treated except by personal inter- 
view. Mr. Mathewson cannot undertake to 
reply to all inquiries. But student letters will 
receive consideration and a selection contain- 
ing questions of general interest will be pub- 
lished in this column. 


Social Work 


Q. I think that I should like to do social 
work. What training will I need? Should I 
take a liberal arts course majoring in 
sociology, or home economics course with 
a minor in sociology? Is it necessary to 

to a school of social work after gradua- 
tion from college? Is social work an over- 
crowded field or not? From my observa- 
tion, the influence of political friends is 
necessary. Is it? I am a junior in high 
school. Does this career cost too much 
for preparation for one whose mother is 
unable to give any financial support in 
college? 

A. Social work will continue to ‘offer 
good opportunities, I think. You will need 
definite technical training. Write to: 
American Association of Social Workers, 
130 East 22nd St., New York City, for 
complete information, especially their pam- 
phlet: “Social Work as a Career.” 

In my opinion, it would be preferable to 
take the home economics course with a 
minor in sociology, since you will then 
have two possible alternatives for place- 
ment instead of one. 

Do not concern yourself with rumors 
about “political influence.” Capable people 
with well adjusted personalities, able to 
get along with others, can develop all the 
favorable and legitimate “influence” which 
they need. 

With regard to your family financial 
situation, this is a problem difficult to dis- 
cuss without a complete knowledge of the 
circumstances. References given in an- 
swer to a question: “Can I Get to Col- 
lege” in the Feb. 22 issue of Scholastic 
may help you to work out a method of 
financing your college course. 

















































Dietetics 






Q. Should a person choose dietetics or 
technology ? 

A. Am not sure what you mean by 
“technology.” Dietetics is a good field. 
Write to Supt. of Documents, Washington, 
D. C., for Dept. of Education Guidance 
Leaflet on “Dietetics.” Enclose 5c. 










The Navy 


Q. IL have thought of joining the Navy. 
I cannot go to college but am _ going 
through the 12th grade. 

A. It might be well to investigate your 
chance of becoming a recruit in the Navy, 
provided your parents are willing, but do 
not neglect alternative local vocational 
Possibilities. Recruiting offices have long 
Waiting lists; only the best candidates are 
chosen, Inquire at your post office for the 
address of the Navy Recruiting Station 
nearest to you, then apply for full in- 
formation. 













Stage or Pen? 





Q. I'm torn between two desires; one 
half of me wants to be a journalist but 
the other half wants to be an actor. I sort 
of had a scheme about working in shows 
this summer then chucking it for college 
in the fall and so on until I was through. 
Then I could tell which I was best fitted 
°r. I hope you can help me with it. 




















Student Section 


Vocational Questions and Answers 


A. We are mailing you certain helpful 
references on both Journalism and Drama. 
Successful parts in high school plays, or 
work on the high school paper, sometimes 
creates momentary desires to enter “Jour- 
nalism” or to “go on the stage” but the 
road to real achievement in either of these 
occupations is frankly difficult, as you 
probably suspect. However, follow up the 
references we are sending you and mean- 
while, analyze your desires to see how real 
they are. Your scheme for getting alter- 
native. vocational experiences simultane- 
ously is all right, if both of the major 
contingencies that are involved in it ma- 
terialize. I do not know your theatrical 
connections but there is a big “if” with 
respect to your placement with a stock 
company. Once more, journalism and 
drama are not hopeful fields to enter un- 
less you have outstanding talent. Satis- 
faction for creative urges of this kind can 
often be adequately obtained’ through 
avocational pursuits. 


Dressmaking 


_ Q. Do you think that there is a future 
for women who wish to become dress- 
makers? I live in a small town where I 
think, if I became a good dressmaker and 
opened a shop of my own, I could find 
plenty of work. Would this be a better 
plan than trying to find work in the dress 
shop of some department store? 

A. Why not try the dress shops of the 
department store first? If you secure a 
job, you will get invaluable experience 
while earning money; later, you may be 
able to turn it to good account in a shop 
of your own. Matiy women are buying their 
clothes readymade these days, or making 
their own, but local situations vary and 
if you can open your own shop without 
risking too much capital and the trade is 
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really there, it might be worth a trial, sup- 
posing that the department stores will not 
employ you. In this latter case, much will 
depend on your business sagacity, in addi- 
tion to your dressmaking skill. 


Call of the Wild 


Q. I am interested in forestry as a 
career. I like the outdoors and all the 
other aspects of forestry as I know of it 
now. I would be obliged if you would tell 
me the possibilities of this kind of work. 

A. Reliable reports indicate that gradu- 
ates of forestry schools are able to find 
positions these days. Probably the demand 
tor foresters will hold up pretty well, if 
we continue to pay the increasing atten- 
tion to our forests that they ought to have. 
Write to Supt. of Documents, Washington, 
D. C., enclose 5c and ask for Dept. of 
Educational Guidance Leaflet on “For- 
estry.” Other references being mailed to 
you. 


Architecture 


Q. I would like to become an architect. 
I have tried several libraries on this sub- 
ject but have been unsuccessful. 

A. Ask your library to get: Art in 
America by Cahill and Barr, published by 
Reynal and Hitchcock, N. Y. This con- 
tains a bibliography on Architecture. A 
good source of information is the Guid- 
ance Leaflet on Architecture put out by 
the Dept. of Education, Washington, D. C. 
(5c) At present, the field of architec- 
ture is among the most overcrowded of 
all and will probably continue to be. If 
mass production methods are introduced 
into residential building construction, it 
is probable that fewer architects will be 
needed than ever, Investigate further, 
though, if you think you have real ability 
for this line. 

(Concluded on next page) 








Ask Your Teachers About These Schools 


The Plans You Make Now Will Have a Far-reaching Effect Upon 
Your Future Success 


Your high school education is an ex- 
cellent foundation, but you need the addi- 
tional training offered by many colleges, 
universities and vocational schools. The 
choice of a career is important and the 
school where you plan to enroll next 
September, or the following September, 
should be given careful thought. 

Ask your teachers about these schools. 


Note to Teachers 


We have available for you our Teach- 
ers Bulletin No. 1, giving more detailed 
information about the schools listed on this 
page. Send for it today so you will be 
better able to answer questions asked by 
your students. Address Scholastic School 
and College Department, 250 E. 43rd 
Street, New York, N. Y. 





Engineering 
ROSE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 


A fully accredited college offering en- 
gineering courses leading to the degree of 
B.S. Low expenses, small sections, thor- 
ough training. 

For catalog write the REGISTRAR 
National Road Terre Haute, Indiana 


Physical Education (Girls) 


ARGENT pez %: 


Physical Education 
Physical Therapy 

Boston University. 55th yr. 4 years high school required. 
4-year degree course. Unusual camp instruction. Catalog 
Ernst Hermann, Dean, 44 Everett St., Cambridge, Mass. 














Physical Education 


* ARNOLD COLLEGE ® 


The oldest co-educational College of Physical Education 
in the East 





4 and 5 year courses in Physical Education leading to the 
B.S. and M.S. degrees with teaching minors in history, 
science, and English. Accredited. Summer Camp on Long 
Island Sound. Graduates in 48 states. 50th Year. 12 Week 
Summer School. For catalog—addressa: 


Webster Stover, Ph.D., President 


ARNOLD COLLEGE 
1466B CHAPEL STREET, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 





Fashion 


SHION CADEMY 
THE SCHOOL OF FAMOUS GRADUATES 
COSTUME DESIGN, STYLING, FASHION ART 
FOR TRADE, SCREEN & STAGE, TEXTILE DESIGN 
Individual specialized training under 
EMIL ALVIN HARTMAN 
America’s Foremost Instructor of Fashion Art 
30 Rockefeller Plaza at 5th Avenue, N. Y. 
Circle 7-1514-5 ee Book S on Request 

















Correspondence 
MENT ¢, Want This Job? 
F< “s. $1260—$1440 first year. 









Men, women 18 to 50. 
Be Gov't File Clerks. 
Common education 
sufficient. Write to- 
day, for list gov't jobs 
and full particulars on 
how to get them. 

FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. H 288, Rochester, N.Y. 











ROUND TABLE 


The Round Table is open to all under- 
graduate high school students interested 
in creative writing. All manuscripts 
should bear the name of the writer, age, 
school, city, state and teacher’s name and 
should be addressed to Round Table Edi- 
tor, Scholastic Magazine, 250 E. 43rd St., 
New York City. 


Two Parodies 
I 


Father calls me Robert, sister calls me 
Rob, 

Mother calls me Bobbie, but the fellows 
call me Bob! 

Mighty glad I’m not a girl, rather be a 
boy, 

So I can ask girls for dates 

Instead of being coy. 

Love to dance the waltzes and make my 
throat so sore, 

By yelling at the football 
the girl that I adore! 
All the time the whole 
studies I don’t toil, 
But just before the Grade Card time, I 

burn the midnight oil. 
—Alice Folckerner, 17, 
Senior High School, Springfield, Ohio 
Mr. Clarence M. Smith, Teacher. 


games with 


year round, in 


II 
To freeze, or not to freeze: that is the 
question. 
Whether it is wiser to dress in style 
And to suffer the feelings of being frozen 
Or to wear a sheepskin coat 
And by doing so be scorned. 
to freeze, 
No more; and by freezing to say we end 
The heartache and the thousand natural 
shocks 
That flesh is heir to *tis a process sincerely 
To be dreaded. To be cold, to freeze; 
To freeze: Perchance to turn blue with 
cold; 
Ay, there’s the rub; 
That it takes to thaw you out 


To be cold: 








How do you pronounce “de luxe *? How 
many syllables in “cuisine’’? “*muleteer’’? 
“mackerel”? “protein” ? “maestro”? 
Should the “t”’ in “potpourri” be sounded? 
What sound has “a” in “verbatim’’? 
Where is the accent in “irrefutable”? 
in “mandamus”? in “quintuplets”? 


You Don’t Say! 
—or DO YOU? 
by F. F. TivpEn 


An ingenious and novel method of 
drawing attention to common 
errors in pronunciation. It cor- 
rects hundreds of mistakes which 
the casual reader habitually makes 
yet there is nothing dull or 
tedious about it. As a guide to 
improved pronunciation this little 
book has a widespread educational 
appeal, and is of particular value 
to teachers and public speakers. 


Price, 50 cents 


LEISURE, Book Department 


683 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 











When you have frozen your limbs, 
Or perhaps your nose: It’s the cold 
That makes a calamity of so long a win- 


ter: 
For who would bear the hoots and scorns 
of man, - 
The stylistic contempt, the proud man’s 
obstinacy. 
The pangs of thawing, the spring’s delay 
When he himself ‘might his warmth secure 
With a sheepskin coat? Who can stand 
fifty below weather 
Except for the dread of scorn and warmth, 
The Southern countries from whose bourn 
No traveller willingly returns—to freeze 
And makes us rather bear chilblains 
Than wear red flannels that are ridiculed 
Thus fashion does make cowards of us all. 
—Joyce Nelson, 
—Mabel Pearson, 
—Betty McVean, 
Hallock (Minn.) H. S., 
Mr. Gordon Hanson, Teacher. 


Intrusion 


The moon, on peering in my window 

And seeing no one there, 

Slipped in softly, smiling, 

I found her on my rocking chair. 
—Dorothy Hudson, 13, 
Westfield (N. J.) Jr., HS., 


Miss Leonore Wallace, Teacher. 


Things Nearest to Loveliness 


Because I’m so young 

You say I can’t think. 

Though true 

That may be— 

You forget 

I can see; 

Hence the songs 

I have sung 

Are of grey mushy snow 
That melts on the ledge 
Where the phlox used to grow, 
Of a white flying bird, 

Of the hands of my teacher, 
Of the dry summer’s heat 
Wriggling up from the street. 


These are things 

That to me 

Are more near to the 

Of loveliness 

Than the things 

I can’t see— 

But just think. 
—Jane Thatcher, 17, 
Keyser (West Virginia) HS., 
Miss Ida Smith, Teacher. 


brink 


LATES 


WORLD'S WONDERS 


Living proof that truth is stranger than fiction is in 
man’s latest conquests. Read about them in Popular 
Mechanics. Every month this big 200-page maga- 
zine is crammed full of fascinating pictures and 
accounts of daring adventures, astounding scientific 
discoveries, new achievements in aviation, electricity, 
engineering, chemistry, physics, radio. Special de- 
partments for home craftsmen and _ practical shop 
men—easy to follow plans. Don’t miss this month's 
issue—a thrilling and entertaining record of the 
world’s newest wonders—25c at all newsstands, 


th 1. 








CLASS PINS—any letters, any year, any colors. Silv 

1 to 11, 40¢ en; gold plated, 50¢ ea; sterling, 60¢ ea. Sil 

12 or more, 35¢ ea; gold plated, 45¢ ea; ster! 

rings as shown, I to 11, $1.90 ea; 12 or more, $1.65 ea. 

Catalog showing hundreds of pins, rings, medals, emblems, trophies, ete. 


9 
METAL ARTS CO. Inc. FACTORY MEM ROCHESTER. NY. 


Student Section 


Ill think of spring 

f trees, green; 
But instead—I can see your eyes 
Laughing at me. 


Ill think of things 
Calm, serene; 
But your head—where that dark cur} hig 
Is what I see. 
—Mazxine Murphy, 15, 
Gilbert (Minn.) H. §8. 
Mr. Lawrence Nolan, Teacher, 


Circus 


He was small. The odor of peanuts, pop. 
corn, icecream, balloons and the dry musty 
smells, spiced with the buttery salt op 
the popcorn, made little impression on him 
But he saw everything. Yet he didn’t see 
enough. It was exciting. The air, hot with 
perspiration and sawdust odors stuffed 
itself up everyone's nostrils. It was wop. 
derful. It was noisy. The band’s tin tip 
bang, which he imitated by a certain an. 
noying smacking sound, bumped away. A 
lurid angelic figure glided lightly through 
the heavily banging air . .. a man drunk. 
enly obtained his precarious balance on q 
thin shiny streak . .. an elephant set his 
extravagant torso on a weakening stool,,, 
and the tin tin bang went on. Then a 
creature intended to be absolutely jocular 
in appearance tore in, interrupting the 
tin tin bang. 

He was a clown. Tide didn’t like him. 
The clown had a neck which thrust it- 
self into the clean bright faces watching 
him. Tide was frightened. The clown came 
nearer. A terror seized him. His face 
puckered. His eyes shone. A feeling of 
horror and growing expectation came. He 
was afraid. The clown came on, nearer 
and nearer. Tide held his breath. Bing 
bang the neck popped out right in 
Tide's. face. 2 

“Isn't that funny?” Mother asked. 

A gasp. “Yes,” he laughed, and turned 
his head away from his mother, and the 
tin tin bang roared on while the clown 
continued around the tent. 

—Edward Smith, 15, 
Lowville (N. Y.) Academy 
Crystal Bills, Teacher. 








Questions and Answers 


(Concluded from preceding page) 


Vocational Training or 
High School? 


Q. I am a high school junior, passing all 
subjects, interested in airplane mechanics 
Would it be advisable for me to complete 
my high school course first, or drop it and 
go to vocational school? 

A. Since you are pretty well along in 
high school and are doing good work, 
would certainly advise you to complete 
high school, taking all the mathematics you 
can. The right formula in your case is, 
think, high school graduation, then voce 
tional training in your chosen line. 


Occupations for Girls 


Q. I am in high school and wish t 
study and make a choice in a vocation. 
Would you please send me a list of prom 
ising occupations open for women? 

We are preparing a list of 
references, entitled “Occupations for 
Girls,” and will mail it to you when ready. 
If, after further investigation, you have 
another inquiry on a specific occupation, 
let us hear from you. 
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HOW TO JUDGE MOTION PICTURES 


SAPLINGS 

Every year we make a fresh collection of stu- 
dent work from the thousands of manuscripts 
that pour into our offices during Scholastic 
Awards. SAPLINGS, containing the best 
student prose and poetry of the year, has 
long been the only high-school anthology, 
and a strong stimulating force toward better 
young authorship. It belongs in the school 
library, of course—and every student and 
teacher who appreciates insight and fantasy, 
image and style, will want it on the shelf 
at home. With its fine print and binding, 
SAPLINGS makes an ideal gift, too, and 

may be had at the reasonable price of $1.50 


READING MENUS 


Students who stand before the library shelves 
and see so many books they don’t know which 
to take home will want to keep Mrs. Becker's 
READING MENUS in their pockets for the 
rest of their high school days, and after- 
wards, too. 116 books—old and new— 
chosen particularly for the student—are re- 
viewed in this neat volume. Teachers tell us 
Mrs. Becker’s informal book chats are a 
magic elixir for stimulating and developing 
good reading tastes in students. Appended 
to READING MENUS is a series of sparkl- 
ing minute biographies of the authors. 

Bound in cloth, the book sells at...$1.50 


MODERN 
BASKETBALL FOR GIRLS 


This book is new, and brings the game up to 
the minute. Its authors, Wilhelmine Meis- 
sner and Elizabeth Yeend Meyers know the 
ins and outs of basketball, and are members 
of the Women’s Basketball Committee of the 
American Physical Education Association. 
There are discussions of fundamentals and 


tactics. Unique collection of movie photos 
showing players in action. Stiff 
paper cover—glazed paper........: $1.00 


SCHOLASTIC, 801 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Please send me the following: 


Book or Pamphlet Amount 
SAPLINGS 
READING MENUS 


MODERN BASKETBALL FOR GIRLS 


ENJOYING THE ARTS 
THE SWORD OF SERGESTUS 
THE GLORY THAT WAS GREECE 
1. All orders direct from students 
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2. All orders from teachers totalling less than $1.00 

(0 STUDENT 
(1) TEACHER 
(7 LIBRARIAN 
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HOW TO JUDGE 

MOTION PICTURES 

The magic chemistry of the developing room, 
the voice of the director shouting above 
studio clamor, all the mysterious processes 
that go into the making of moving pictures, 
are described in Sarah McLean Mullen’s 


book. Helps you enjoy movies more. 
Pamphlet form, illustrated by cuts, 

printed on heavy, durable paper........ 25¢ 
(30 or more to ome address............ 10¢) 


ENJOYING THE ARTS 


Any student will know what to say in that 
embarrassing minute of silence that comes 
when nobody knows what to think of a new 
painting—if he’s read ENJOYING THE 
ARTS. How to read a book, a novel, a 
play—all these are clearly explained in this 
sparkling series of easy-going essays by 
people who know how to extract real plea- 
sure from art. Photographic illustra- 

tions—stiff, durable cover, 32 pages....25F 


THE SWORD OF SERGESTUS 


Quarrels in the streets of Rome—the clatter 
of chariots—the laughter of Emperors and the 
bright flash of swords—these are the things 
from which Paul Anderson made the ten 
dramatic episodes of THE SWORD OF SER- 
GESTUS, a story of the great Roman Em- 
pire’s rise and fall. Illustrated, bound 

mm a durable cover... s......cccscceess 25 


THE GLORY 
THAT WAS GREECE 


Masked dancers in Athens, athletes throwing 
the discus, temples which housed forgotten 
ods—schools held on green lawns—Pro- 
essor Walter Agard tells about all of these 
things that go on living in 
spite of the centuries. A 
series of fine original photo- 
graphs of Greek arts and 
sites — 40 pages — 

semi-stiff cover....... 25 


Each book or pamphlet is 
priced as low as reasonable 
production costs permit, 
conforming to Scholastic’s 
established practice of 
bringing the very best ma- 
terial to as many students 
as possible. 
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A FOOD for CHAMPIONS. 


QD ivwic STARS represent the height of amateur 
athletic achievement. What is the training that makes 


possible these record-breaking feats? The answer is reg- 


ular exercise, plenty of rest, and, above all, an adequate 
diet containing the essentials for firm muscles, strong 


bones, sound teeth, and resistance to disease. 


The 1932 Olympic stars used more than one quart of milk 
a day in the form of fluid milk, cheese, and ice cream. 
These athletes, from every corner of the earth, discovered 
that the use of dairy products was a necessary part of a 


champion’s daily routine. 
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